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Among  the  operations  centralized  through  the  Kardex  Unified  Credit  Record  are  credit  and  collection  control  under  KeKulation  ”VV.” 
Aging  of  accounts  is  visibly  signalled  while  posting  media  accumulated  in  Kardex  "pockets'’  shows  all  customer  activity  to  current  date. 


Interviewed  after  their  recent  inaugura¬ 
tion  ofsimplified  cycle  billing  for  custom¬ 
ers’ accoitnts,  J.  J.  Doran,  controller,  and 
C.  H .  Dicken,  credit  inatiager,  of  Davison- 
Paxoii,  Atlanta,  said.  "Ciycle  billing  was 
adopted  pritnarilv  for  the  betielit  of  oitr 
customers.  Already  their  etithusiastic  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  plati  has  cotivinced  its  that 
we  were  correct  iti  takitig  this  forward 
step.”  It  was  also  poitited  out  that  the 
new  plan  is  expectetl  to  result  iti  smoother 
office  efficieticy,  as  a  result  of  centralizing 
several  operating  functiotis  in  the  Kardex 
Unified  Ciredit  Record.  This  store’s  sys¬ 
tem,  like  most  other  cycle  billing  was 
installed  in  cooperation  with  Retail  Store 
Department,  SYSTEMS  DIVISION, 
REMINGTON  RAND,  Buffalo  5,  N.Y. 


This  girl  is  shown  “stuffing  charges  and 

crcdiLs  III  the  Kardex  "pockets.”  These  are 
later  sent  with  nun-descriptive  hills. 


customers 


[XycIHig”  I 

ington  Rai 


of  the  customer  billing  at  Davison-Paxon  does  away  with  month-end  pieak  loads.  Efficient  operation  is  accomplished  with  Rem¬ 
ind  Model  285  Bookkeeping  Machines,  with  the  work  evenly  spread  over  the  entire  month.  Most  users  report  clerical  saving. 
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LETTERS  TO 
THE  EDITOR 


Con  You  Answer  This  One? 

TO  THE  editor: 

For  ten  years  I’ye  been  looking  for 
tlie  answer— not  very  hard  you  under¬ 
stand— but  looking,  and  I  am  still  miles 
from  a  solution.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  I  could  find  an  answer 
in  the  experience  of  Fhe  Bltietis's 
readers,  because  surely  the  question 
has  been  asked  thousands  of  times  al¬ 
though  I  have  never  seen  anything 
written  on  the  subject. 

rite  ([uestion  is  this:  How  can  a 
g(K)d  man  find  a  good  job  in  retailing? 

1  asked  this  question  not  long  ago 
of  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  one  of  the  nation's 
finest  universities.  His  answer  was 
that,  in  his  opinion,  most  of  the  g(X)d 
jobs  in  retailing  were  held  by  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  owners. 

just  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let's 
say  that  1  really  am  a  good  man- 
college  graduate,  good  personality, 
good  golf  game,  good  health,  have 
spent  18  years  of  work  and  study  in 
retailing  and  have  done  research 
jobs  on  such  subjects  as  cost-finding 
methods,  size-scale  studies,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  customer  surveys,  which 
would  entitle  me  to  a  doctor's  degree 
in  the  subject  if  supervised  by  a  Uni¬ 
versity.  .\s  manager  of  a  small  depart¬ 
ment  store,  I  have  the  best  job  in  town 
in  retailing.  I  am  able  to  live  reason¬ 
ably  well  and  save  a  little  money 
every  year.  But  I  have  the  itch  to  do 
more,  and  I  am  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  after  all  there  are  only 
12,000  people  in  the  community  my 
store  serves,  perhaps  20,000  in  its  en¬ 
tire  territory. 

I  have  visited  store  after  store  which 
I  believe  would  find  me  a  profitable 
investment  at  twice  my  present  salary. 
But  how  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
(ould  they  be  expected  to  know  that? 

My  experience  has  been  in  doing 
the  job,  not  in  getting  a  job.  I  have 
hired  buyers  for  years,  but  never, 
vince  I  graduated  from  college,  have 
1  been  out  of  a  job,  or  in  fact  lack¬ 
ing  for  work  to  do. 

I’m  a  money-maker  for  my  store, 
and  I  can  make  money  in  larger 
amounts  for  a  larger  store.  But  how 
can  I  prove  it? 

I  once  told  one  store  owner  that 
my  store  earned  S25,000  one  year  on 


GREAT  industrialist  once  said,  “Give  me  men  and  machines  I  can 
depend  upon  and  I  will  overcome  any  conditions!” 

Eisenhower  might  have  said  that,  for  dependable,  perfectly  equipped 
men  and  machines  are  now  proving  their  mettle.  .\nd  here  on  the  home 
retail  front.  Monarch  Price-Marking  and  Ticket-Attaching  Machines 
are  proving  their  worth,  too! 

Day  after  day,  whatever  the  sales  volume  may  have  been,  store  execu¬ 
tives  know  that  every  piece  o/  merchandise  went  out  accurately  price 
marked.  No  errors.  No  kicks.  No  comebacks  due  to  slipshod  pen  and 
pencil  pricing. 

Here  is  a  tribute  to  dependability  .  .  .  the  kind  Monarch  has  built  into 
Monarch  Price-Marking  and  Ticket-Attaching  Machines  for  54  trust¬ 
worthy  years! 


\  7  The  Monarch 
Marldng  System  Company 


Awarded  The  Monarch  Mark¬ 
ing  System  Company  for  “high 
achievement”  at  the  Dayton, 
Ohio,  plant. 

•  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  and 
Distributors  of  Merchandise  Price- 
Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies.  \ 

Toronto,  Catutda  •  DAYTON,  OHIO 
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How  about 
''STEP-BY-STEP'^ 
air  conditioning? 

Flexible,  adaptable  G-E  equipment  offers  a  simple  way 
to  spread  your  investment 


Of  courfip,  you  want  air  ronclitionin"  in  your  store 
after  the  war. 

Rut  ]>erhap!>  you've  Italked  at  laying  out  a  lot  of  cash 
in  one  lump.  Or,  maybe  the  thought  of  “closed  for 
alteration"  signs  has  lield  you  hack. 

Possibly  you  can’t  see  where  you  could  locate  the  air 
conditioning  equipment,  without  sacrificing  valuable 
sales  or  stockroom  space. 

If  these  were  your  objections,  you'll  be  interested  to 
know  that . . . 

With  General  Electric  equipment  you  can  have  step- 
at-a-tinie  air  conditioning.  You  can  spread  the  job  over 
as  long  a  period  of  time  as  you  want . . .  and  accomplish 
the  installation  without  serious  interruptions  to  «laily 
liusiness. 


W  ith  General  Electric  equipment  you  will  have  the 
variety  of  units  available  to  cope  with  almost  any  spe¬ 
cial  space  or  construction  problems. 

Check  with  your  local  G-E  Air  Conditioning  dis¬ 
tributor.  lie  will  help  you  establish  a  complete  plan 
cf  air  conditioning. 

Then,  as  your  budget  warrants,  air  conditioning  can 
be  installed  throughout  the  various  departments  of 
your  store,  starting  with  those  floors  or  sections  where 
it  is  most  needed. 

Check  up  today.  Find  out  for  yourself  how  easy  it  is 
to  get  going  on  your  postwar  air  conditioning  plans. 
How  simple  it  is  to  spread  your  investment.  Write: 
General  Electric  Company,  Air  Conditioning  Depart¬ 
ment,  Section  5036,  Bloomfield.  New  Jersey. 


Three  types  of  installation  which  have  been  used  by  stores  in  "Step-by-Step"  Plans 


I  nil  air  conditioners  usinn  little  floor  space 
located  in  stockroom  areas.  Conditioned 
air  distributed  to  sales  area  and  fitting 
rooms  by  duct  system  on  top  of  ceiling- 
high  display  cases. 


L’nit  air  conditioners  in  sales  area  serve 
sales  floor  direct,  without  ductwork.  Units 
can  be  moved  easily  when  floor  layout  is 
changed,  or  traffic  conditions  shift. 


Central  plant  air  conditioners  suspended 
from  ceiling  where  no  floor  space  is 
available.  Overhead  ducts  distribute  air. 
Dropped  ceiling  can  be  installed  later  to 
conceal  equipment  and  ductwork. 


BUY  .  .  .  and  hold  .  .  .  WAR  BONDS 


GENERAL  B  ELECTRIC 


Air  0'anditioning 

Tune  in;  "The  G-E  HOUSE  PARTY,"  every  afternoon,  Monday  through  Friday,  4  p.  m.,  EWT,  CBS..  ."The  G-E  ALL -GIRL  ORCHESTRA,"  Sundays,  10  p,  m,,  E  WT,  NBC,,. 

“THE  WORLD  TODAY"  News.  Monday  through  Friday.  6:45  p.  n..  E  W  T.  CBS 
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a  volume  ot  business  ot  slighilv  over 
5|I275,00().  He  said  that  was  nothing. 
His  store  paid  more  than  that  in 
income  tax. 

What  could  1  say?  That  in\  store 
hatl  really  made  it— that  our  inven¬ 
tories  were  as  clean  as  a  hospital  kit¬ 
chen  and  his  inventories  were  padded, 
as  anyone  with  half. an  eye  could  see 
Irom  the  front  door?  Could  1  tell 
him  he  should  have  made  twice  the 
profit  he  did?  Well,  I  didn’t. 

Another  owner  said  to  me  one  time, 
“We  let  our  decorator  trim  his 
windows  any  way  he  wants  to.  If  we 
don’t  like  them  we  tell  him  so.’’ 

.Should  I  have  told  him  that  wind¬ 
ows  are  selling  tools  and  should  be 
planned  and  scheduled  and  kept 
bright  and  their  cutting  edges  sharp 
or  they  will  fail  to  function  in  the 
way  they  could  and  should?  Should 
1  have  told  him  that  1  could  bring 
him  enough  extra  business  through 
liis  windows  alone  to  pav  double  mv 
salary?  Maybe  so.  .Anyway,  1  didn’t. 

rite  long  and  short  of  it  is— and  I 
speak  from  sad  experience  as  an  t*m- 
|)loyer— that  those  people  who  can  DO 
the  job,  spend  so  little  time  in  getting 
jobs  that  they  don’t  know  how  to  get 
them.  .And  those  who  can’t  keep  a 
job  very  long  become  expert  in  GET- 
TING  them  from  long  practice. 

Is  it  really  true  that  experience  as 
an  assistant  buyer  in  the  furniture 
department  is  better  preparation  for 
the  managership  of  a  smaller  store 


Our  factories  are  producing  for  a  nation  at  war  and  our 
merchants  are  serving  their  customers  under  difficult  war- 
imposed  conditions.  The  modern,  coordinated  Rail  and 
Air  Express  Service  is  doing  its  utmost  to  carry  speedily 
today’s  urgent  shipments  over  the  nation-wide  network 
of  railways  and  airways. 


WAR  BONDS 


RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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Jobs 

for  Returning  Veterans 

By  Leon  Mandel 

Chairman,  IMiDGA  Committee  on  Veterans'  Employment, 
President,  Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago 


The  cniployniem  and  re¬ 
employment  ot  returning 
veterans  is  a  problem  that 
will  have  to  be  solved  by  indus¬ 
try.  Undoubtedly,  both  state 
anti  federal  governments  will 
formulate  elaborate  plans  to  aid 
returning  veterans  in  finding 
gainful  employment,  but  gov- 
erntnent  tan  ttnly  chart  the 
course.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
solution  to  this  problem  should 
and  must  come  through  the  in¬ 
dividual  employer  in  private  en¬ 
terprise. 

We,  in  the  retail  industry, 
have  much  to  gain  in  attracting 
these  veterans  to  retailing.  We 
must  not  only  have  a  plan  of 
action  expressed  in  a  written 
forceful  program  that  is  of  real 
interest  to  the  best  of  this  group, 
but  we  must  also  fulfill  it.  With 
wartime  restrictions  channelling 
available  help  into  war  industry, 
the  retail  business  has  definitely 
suffered  in  its  personnel.  well 
organized  and  executed  program 
for  service  men  and  women  will 
enable  us  to  attract  the  proper 
types  of  employees  to  help  with 
our  postwar  expansion  plans. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  literally  millions  in  the 
armed  forces  today  who  have 
had  no  business  experience  or 
at  best  only  casual  employment 
prior  to  induction  into  the  serv¬ 
ices.  It  is  to  this  group  that  we 
must  gear  our  program  in  order 
to  attract  the  best  of  the  young¬ 


sters.  We  know  we  will  welcome 
our  own  people  back  to  us  and 
find  them  jobi  consistent  with 
their  present  abilities,  not  limit¬ 
ing  them  to  theif  prewar  jobs  if 
they  have  grown  beyond  them. 

V'eterans  of  World  War  I 
were  not  as  well  trained  or  pre¬ 
pared  to  resume  civilian  life  as 
those  returning  from  this  war 
but  these  new  veterans  will  ex¬ 
pect  more  (ooperation  frtmi  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  result  of  their  reha¬ 
bilitation  and  training  programs. 
•Vnd  this  is  a  challenge  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  industry  must 
accept  and  we  in  the  retailing 
field  must  assume  our  share  and 
responsibility  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  this  group.  Fortunately, 
many  of  these  people  are  especi¬ 
ally  tpialified  for  placement  in 
the  stores  as  a  result  of  special¬ 
ized  training  and  experience  in 
the  military  forces. 

I  feel  that  we  not  only  have  a 
responsibility  in  employing  our 
own  men  and  other  veterans,  but 
in  making  certain  that  they  are 
employed  at  their  highest  level 
of  usefulness.  .After  the  specific 
policy  for  each  organization  has 
been  outlined,  tremendous  care 
must  be  taken  to  insure  its  suc¬ 
cess.  This  will  be  achieved  pri¬ 
marily  by  each  individual  in  the 
organization  taking  an  interest 
in  its  execution.  Re-orientation 
training  will  be  an  important 
feature  and  will  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  more  immediately  effective. 


For  isolated  cases,  additional 
training  will  hav^  to  lx;  avail¬ 
able.  Follow-up  on  the  job  too 
will  be  of  primary  importance. 
Some  veterans  will  not  return  to 
their  same  but  to  similar  jobs 
and  it  will  be  essential  to  check 
oti  their  progress.  .A  veteran  may 
be  well  trained  and  improperly 
placed,  or  he  may  Ite  well  placed 
and  inadecpiately  trained. 

.A  well  formulated  and  execut¬ 
ed  policy  will  naturally  work 
mutually  for  the  Itenefit  of  the 
etnployee  and  the  employer. 
There  has  Iteen  lengthy  discus¬ 
sion  and  much  written  on  this 
subject  from  the  |joint  of  view 
of  its  being  a  problem.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  problem  only 
in  so  far  as  establishing  the  re- 
tpiircd  number  of  jobs,  and  not 
a  problem  as  it  pertains  to  the 
individual  adjusting  to  civilian 
employment  and  civilian  life. 
Some  of  our  former  employees 
have  Ijeen  released  and  are  al¬ 
ready  back  on  their  jobs.  These 
peojjle  have  adjusted  tjuickly 
and  ha\e  resumed  the  resfwnsi- 
bilities  of  their  jobs  easily  and 
efficiently. 

In  dealing  with  the  mechanics 
of  handling  the  returning  veter¬ 
an,  Ave  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  armed  forces  have 
taken  from  us  a  large  and  most 
important  nucleus  of  our  per¬ 
sonnel.  These  people  will  be  the 
ftiture  backbone  of  our  business. 
We  will  find  that  many  who  left 
as  immature  youngsters  will  re¬ 
turn  to  us  ready  and  capable  of 
taking  a  real  part  in  our  business. 
Much  depends  on  the  way  we 
train  and  develop  them  for  their 
future  responsibilities.  The 
number  of  people  from  the  re¬ 
tailing  industry  now  serving  in 
our  armed  forces  is  consider¬ 
able;  the  number  of  embryonic 
employees  is  even  greater.  The 
manner  in  which  our  large  in¬ 
dustry  assumes  its  responsibility 
in  re-orientation  and  training 
will  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  determining  retailing’s  own 
future. 


The  No.  1  Concern  of  Business _ ^ti 


The  necessity  ot  understand¬ 
ing  and  complying  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  wartime  government 
regulations  is  an  almost  perfect 
alibi  for  any  retailer  who  may  have 
overlooked  a  number  of  more  im- 
{Ktrtant  matters,  the  proper  deal¬ 
ing  with  which  would  have  a  tre¬ 
mendously  constructive  iuHuence 
upon  his  business— and  mion  the 
economy  of  the  nation. 

There  is  one  problem  which  to¬ 
day  is  at  our  very  doors!  It  is  more 
important  than  any  other,  with  the 
single  exception  of  successfully  fin¬ 
ishing  this  war.  It  is  the  problem 
of  finding  satisfactory  jobs  for  the 
returning  veterans. 

These  Jobs  Are  Their  Right 

Between  10  and  12  million  of 
our  young  men  have  been  taken 
into  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation. 
They  were  not  asked  w'hether  they 
wanted  to  serve.  They  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  Fhey  have 
been  sent  to  distant  parts  of  the 
earth  to  wage  the  bloodiest  war  in 
history.  Many  of  them  have  Iteen 
killed.  Many  more  have  sidlered 
painful  wounds  which  in  some 
cases  will  partially  or  wholly  iti- 
capacitate  them  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  .-Ml  have  sutfered 
hardship  and  all  have  had  to  accept 
an  interruption  of  several  years 
in  the  normal  development  of  their 
lives.  At  a  time  when  they  should 
have  been  completing  their  educa¬ 
tion,  or  getting  a  start  in  a  business 
or  profession,  they  have  had  to  be 
about  the  business  of  the  nation. 

There  are  almost  unlimited  evi¬ 
dences  that  the  great,  burning 
question  in  the  minds  of  these  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces  is 
—what  are  they  going  to  be  able  to 
do  with  their  lines  after  discharge 


from  (he  senncesf  Will  they  lind 
jobs?  Will  they  be  the  kind  of  jobs 
upon  which  they  can  build  a  satis- 
lactory  life?  riiis  question  has  as¬ 
sumed  an  almost  hysterical  promi- 
iieiicc  in  their  minds.  Without 
doubt  they  are  thinking  the  first 
men  to  be  discharged  will  have  the 
best  opportunity  to  be  re-assitni- 
lated  into  civilian  life,  while  those 
tvho  have  to  serve  for  a  longer  term 
may  perhaps  have  to  lace  long  peri¬ 
ods  of  idleness  before  openitigs  will 
be  available  for  them. 

Surely  no  .\merican  can  tpiestion 
that,  after  the  service  these  men 
and  women  have  given  to  their 
nation  and  to  all  its  citizens,  they 
are  entitled  to  all  that  business  can 
do  to  provide  the  jobs  thev  will 
need! 

Quite  recently  a  spokesman  lor 
il'.e  veterans  made  the  bttkl  asser¬ 
tion  that  if  the  returning  men  do 
not  lintl  jobs,  “there  will  be  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  United  States.”  Such 
talk  in  our  opinion  is  utterly  with¬ 
out  justification  and  can  serve 
neither  the  national  interest  nor 
that  of  the  individual  veteran. 
Americans  do  not  think  in  terms 
of  revolutions  nor  do  business  men 
in  this  country  neetl  to  be  forced 
l)y  threats  into  doing  the  thing 
which,  it  must  be  obvious,  needs 
to  be  done! 

More  Jobs  Must  Be  Made 

I'he  jiroblem  of  re-absorbing 
millions  of  men  and  women  into 
an  economy  which  has  been  ft)rced 
to  new  standards  of  efficiency  by 
the  manpower  shortage  de\ eloped 
during  the  war,  will  not  be  easy 
of  solution.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
be  solved. 

The  solution  can  be  reached  only 
if  each  segment  of  business  assumes 


its  proper  share  of  responsibility  to 
hud  the  necessary  jobs.  Retailers 
must  be  prepared  to  do  their  lull 
part. 

.\ny  attempt  to  make  jobs  for 
veterans  by  turning  loose  men  and 
women  who  have  l)een  employed 
in  the  stores  during  this  war  period 
is  not  the  answer.  Economitally, 
unemployment  is  unemployment. 
While  such  a  move  would  Itenefit 
the  veterans,  it  would  not  correct 
the  general  situation.  There  must 
be  more  jobs. 

II  business  is  successful  in  pro¬ 
moting  prosperity  after  the  war, 
there  doubtless  will  be  many  wom¬ 
en  who  have  been  filling  wartime 
jobs  who  may  t)e  glad  to  vacate 
them.  This  would  operate  as  a 
partial  corrective.  Nevertheless, 
there  will  have  to  be  more  jobs  and 
retailing  must  supply  its  due  share 
of  these  new  jobs. 

.4$sociation  Takes  Action 

I'he  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Executive  Ciommittee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associa¬ 
tion  have  authorized  the  carrying 
on  of  an  extensive  campaign  among 
the  .Association’s  members  to  aid 
the  stores  in  the  effort  to  find  the 
jobs  into  which  veterans  may  be 
fitted. 

This  action  was  taken  after  the 
Board  had  received  the  report 
made  to  it  by  Col.  Leon  Mandel, 
a  copv  of  which  was  sent  to  mem¬ 
bers  seteral  weeks  ago.  So  import¬ 
ant  is  the  matter  considered  that 
the  Executive  Committee  of  your 
.Association  has  agreed  to  serve  as 
our  Committee  ou  A^eterans’  Em¬ 
ployment  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Col.  Mandel. 

A'«m  have  recognized,  of  course, 
that  under  the  Selective  Service 
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By  Lew  Ifabn 


lifld  Jobs  for  Returning  Veterans 


Act  you  are  legally  liable  to  re-em¬ 
ploy  those  who  left  yotir  service  to 
enter  the  armed  forces.  Btit  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  legal  liability  you  also 
have  a  strong  moral  and  practical 
obligation  to  do  as  much  more  as 
the  circumstances  of  your  l)tisiness 
will  permit  to  employ  other  war 
veterans. 

Leaders  From  These  Ranks 

liupiiries  made  by  a  number  of 
stores  have  revealed  that  not  all 
who  went  to  war  from  those  stores 
wish  to  return  to  that  same  employ¬ 
ment.  rite  circumstances  of  war 
have  a  vastly  broadening  influence 
upon  the  men  who  participate. 
NIany  a  man,  who  in  private  life 
was  content  to  drift  along  in  a  job 
of  minor  importance,  has  found 
himself  awakening  to  a  new  sense 
of  ambition.  He  may  determine  his 
life’s  work  should  lie  in  cpiite  a 
different  held.  If  he  decides  he 
wants  to  re-enter  the  same  form  of 
business,  his  new  responsibilities 
and  authority  make  him  unwilling 
to  start  again  at  the  same  point 
at  which  his  employment  was 
terminated  by  his  war  service.  He 
may  have  won  significant  honor 
and  promotion  on  the  battlefield. 

.■\  man  who  has  learned  to  com¬ 
mand  other  men  in  the  tragic  ad¬ 
venture  of  modern  warfare  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  lie  willing  to  lay  his 
army  uniform  aside  to  don  that 
of  an  elevator  operator  or  a  starter. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  re-absorb 
many  of  these  men,  but  the  effort 
will  be  more  than  worthwhile.  ^V^e 
must  remember  these  men  and 
women  represent  the  very  flower 
of  our  youth.  They  ha\e  learned 
the  necessity  of  cliscipline  Imth 
from  without  and  within.  They 
have  developed  new  skills.  They 


ha\e  endured  hardships  alongside 
of  which  the  rigors  of  business  em¬ 
ployment  must  appear  as  a  pleasant 
relief.  Except  lor  those  who  may 


(!oi.  I, EON  Mandei 

The  president  of  Mandei  Bros., 
tlhirago.  is  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  NRDCiA  (ioininittee  on 
\'etcrans'  Employment.  His  state¬ 
ment  on  the  urgent  need  for 
organi/ed  store  programs  appears 
on  page  1.^. 


be  disabled  by  wotinds.  they  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  pink  of  physical 
condition  and  they  have  undergone 
a  mental  and  spiritual  experience 
which  no  civilian  can  fully  under¬ 
stand. 

Out  of  the  ranks  of  these  veter¬ 
ans  will  come  many  of  the  future 
leaders  of  national  and  community 
life.  They  will  represent  the  best 
leservoir  ol  capable  recruits  to  the 
Ittisiness  organizations  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  If  they  are  carefully  chosen 


and  fitted  to  the  proper  jobs  in 
retailing  the  stores  which  can  make 
places  for  them  will  be  fortunate. 

Responsibility  Must  be  Met 

\Ve  must  expect  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  under  whose  au- 
thoritv  these  men  were  chosen  to 
light  the  war,  will  have  a  continu¬ 
ing  interest  in  these  veterans.  On 
the  basis  of  human  values  alone 
that  is  understandable  and  inevit¬ 
able.  In  addition  it  is  well  to  real¬ 
ize  that  ihe  veterans  will  form  the 
sirongest  political  group  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  Their  needs  and  conditions 
will  lie  the  justification  for  much 
legislation;  and  if  they  are  left 
without  employment  much  of  such 
legislation  will  be  of  a  nature  more 
ladical  than  anything  we  have  yet 
lontemplated. 

On  ivhatever  grounds  one  may 
choose  to  argue,  he  will  come  to 
Ihe  same  conclusion— the  Number  1 
problem  of  business  is  to  find  jobs 
for  these  men  and  women. 

It  is  to  help  retailers  to  meet  and 
discharge  their  obligation  that  the 
(Committee  on  V'eterans’  Employ¬ 
ment  has  been  formed  and  will  op¬ 
erate.  riie  prolilem  is  a  local  one 
—it  is  an  individual  store  problem 
— btit  it  has  a  vast  national  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  individual  store  and 
the  local  community  must  meet  it, 
but  a  national  organization  such 
as  ours  is  in  position  to  help.  Every 
member  store  shortly  will  receive 
information  and  suggestions  which 
should  receive  most  serious  consid¬ 
eration.  If  our  trade  will  work  to¬ 
gether,  earnestly  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  understanding,  we  shall 
do  a  superlative  job  and  win  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  we  have 
stocKl  by  the  men  who  have  stood 
by  the  nation. 


A  Whole  Community’s  Facilities  Are 
Put  to  Work  on  Veterans’  Problems 


Bridgeport,  Cionn.,  has  an 
Advisory  Service  Cienter 
that  is  l)ecoining  tainous. 

It  guides  the  veteran  at 
every  step  of  liis  return 
t<»  civilian  life.  This 
program  is  part  of  a  long- 
range  civic  plan  in  which 
all  community  elements  are 
wholeheartetlly  c(M)perating, 

WRITING  in  the  April  issue 
of  Harper’s,  a  veteran  of 
the  European  war  says,  in 
discussing  the  need  for  a  sound  re¬ 
habilitation  program  h)r  returning 
members  of  the  armed  forces: 
“Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  come  closer 
to  a  solution  than  any  other  town  1 
know  of.” 

We,  too,  early  this  month  took 
away  with  us  from  that  progressive 
New  England  city  the  feeling  that 
its  Community  .Advisory  Service 
Center  is  doing  a  sound,  practical 
job  of  aiding  service  men  readjust 
themselves.  Under  the  enthusiastic 
management  of  Dr.  Randall  B. 
Hamrick,  Director,  the  whole 
Bridgeport  community  is  mobilized 
with  its  entire  resources  on  call  for 
the  intelligent  handling  of  veterans. 
Since  it  was  organized  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1944,  hundreds  of  bovs  have 
passed  through  the  portals  of  the 
Service  Center  house  on  the  hill, 
seeking  counsel  of  the  directors, 
each  of  whom  from  training  and 
experience  is  qualified  to  advise  on 
various  phases  of  problems  con¬ 
fronting  veterans  as  they  start  their 
return  journey  from  uniform  to  the 
ways  of  living  a  normal  community 
life.  Like  the  veteran  quoted 
above,  Bridgeport  is  doing  the  best 
job  w'e  actually  have  seen  working, 
though  many  other  communities, 
no  doubt,  are  also  handling  the 
question  earnestly  and  with  intelli¬ 
gence.  Those  which  still  have  the 
organization  job  to  do,  however, 
may  well  pattern  their  organization 
after  Bridgeport. 

The  veteran  actually  has  the 


By  John  W.  Hahn 


.\t  Bridgeport’s  “liouse  on  the  liill”  the  veteran  finds  what  he  wants— 
a  single  place  where  he  can  get  information  and  advice  on  every  <|ues- 
tion  that  concerns  his  interests.  (.Aarons  Photo  from  Yiink.) 


whole  community  to  call  on  for 
help  in  his  readjustment,  for  the 
.Advisory  Service  Center  is  the 
whole  community.  Every  fiber  of 
Bridgei)ort  life  and  interest  is 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  rehabili¬ 
tation.  It  is  supervised  and  paid 
for  by  every  branch  of  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  society.  “We  could  easily 
have  raised  the  funds  from  any  of 
a  number  of  sources,”  said  Dr. 
Hamrick,  “but  we  intended  it  to  be 
a  community  venture,  and  that  is 
just  what  it  is.  It  is  financed  by 
the  Community  Chest,  to  which 
practically  all  of  our  citizens  con¬ 
tribute.” 

In  Bridgeport  the  readjustment 
of  veterans  means  much  more  than 
just  getting  them  jobs.  .According¬ 
ly,  the  .Advisory  ^rvice  Center  is 
organized  to  deal  with  the  recon¬ 
version  of  every  phase  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  activities  to  peacetime 


status.  I'he  displaced  war  w«)rker, 
too,  has  a  place  to  go  to  for  counsel 
and  advice  in  the  Center.  So  has 
the  young  person  who  neglected 
education  during  the  war  for  the 
sake  of  a  temporary  job.  “Bridge¬ 
port,”  we  were  told,  “believes  that 
the  veteran’s  future  depends  upon 
the  satisfactory  readjustment  of  his 
family  and  his  neighbors,  and  they 
hope  to  provide  a  community  cli¬ 
mate  in  w’hich  there  are  adequate 
economic,  social,  and  educational 
opportunities  for  all.” 

Obviously  the  program  is  not  a 
short  term  plan.  Rather  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  extend  into  the  years 
ahead  in  a  community  attempt  to 
help  citizens  work  out  their  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  problems.  The 
most  important  work  under  the 
Bridgeport  plan  is  done  in  some 
30  cooperating  committees  repre¬ 
senting  different  phases  of  the  com- 
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Your  Store  and  the  Returning  Veteran 


Dr.  Randall  B.  Hamrick 
Direttor  of  the  Community  Ad¬ 
visory  Service  Center  in  Bridge- 
fjort,  culled  a  model  of  its  kind. 


munity’s  life.  There  is  a  committee 
of  labor  men,  a  committee  of  edu¬ 
cators.  a  committee  of  lawyers,  a 
committee  of  religious  leaders,  a 
committee  of  insurance  men,  a 
committee  of  veterans’  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  so  on. 

Work  of  the  (’.ommittees 

These  committees  are  established 
for-  study  and  action  on  readjust¬ 
ment  problems  in  their  own  fields. 
The  labor  committee,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  representatives  from  each 
of  the  57  labor  unions  in  the  com- 
numitv,  searches  for  methods  of 
making  easier  the  re-absorption  of 
the  discharged  service  man  and 
woman  into  the  labor  group.  It 
encourages  the  extension  of  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  in  the  trades;  it 
informs  its  members  of  the  legal 
status  and  privileges  of  the  work¬ 
man  who  has  served  in  the  military 
forces  of  World  War  II;  it  looks 
into  the  reasons  for  any  difficulties 
which  arise  between  civilian  work¬ 
ers  and  veterans  or  between 
veterans  and  employers;  it  gathers 
and  distributes  information  about 
postwar  economic  problems,  es¬ 
pecially  those  problems  which 
particularly  involve  the  veteran; 
and  it  helps  to  make  the  commu¬ 
nity  climate  one  of  cooperation  and 
understanding  rather  than  one  of 
aloofness  and  suspicion. 

The  religious  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  120  clergymen  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  faiths.  The  committee  on  edu- 
{Cemtinued  on  page  56) 


PRESENTING  a  useful  hand¬ 
book  and  helpful  guide  to  all 
stores  in  meeting  their  moral  obli¬ 
gations,  lx)th  to  their  former  em¬ 
ployees  and  in  the  selective  em¬ 
ployment  of  other  cpialified  vet¬ 
erans,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(icKKls  Association  is  distributing 
widely  among  the  stores  of  the 
country  a  manual  entitled  Your 
Store  and  the  Returning  Veteran. 

The  Association,  through  the 
distribution  of  this  pamphlet,  is 
aiming  to  clarify  the  subject  and 
interest  the  merchants  in  helping 
to  replace  veterans  into  civilian 
economv.  “Much  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  contains  applies  to  all  em¬ 
ployers,  large  and  small,”  say  the 
introductory  notes.  “Some  of  the 
information  on  operating  policies 
and  procedure  is  directed  primarily 
to  the  medium  size  and  large  retail 
establishments,  but  is  applicable  in 
simplified  form  to  smaller  organi¬ 
zations  which,  because  of  their 
limited  staffs  and  closer  personal 
contact  between  management  and 
co-workers,  will  have  less  organiza¬ 
tional  adjustments  to  make.” 

Facts  to  Work  With 

riie  opening  chajiter  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  stores  knowing 
ail  the  facts  about  the  veterans 
they  are  emjiloying,  as  the  initial 
step  in  the  development  of  an 
intelligent  emplovment  program. 
Know  who  they  are— what  they 
think— the  nature  of  their  military 
service  and  their  plans  for  the  fut¬ 
ure.  It  is  also  necessary  for  stores 
to  know  what  the  veterans’  rights 
are  under  the  law.  Equally  impor¬ 
tant  is  to  be  informed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  government  l)enefits  vet¬ 
erans  are  entitled  to.  Following 
paragraphs  discuss  the  employ¬ 
ment  and  educational  rights  which 
stores  should  be  accpiainted  with 
as  part  of  their  employment  pro¬ 
gram.  Especially  cpiestions  which 
arise  from  misunderstanding  with 
regard  to  rights  of  the  veteran  re¬ 
specting  reinstatement  under  the 
National  .Selective  Service  Act. 

.After  outlining  in  detail  the  vet¬ 
erans’  rights,  the  manual  then  of¬ 
fers  a  step  by  step  program  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  use  as  a  jiattern  for 
stores.  Its  trail  blazers  are  such 
subjects  as  Employment  Procedure; 


Reception;  Initial  Interview,  etc., 
and  cover  all  phases  of  a  sound 
plan  for  handling  the  veteran  as 
he  comes  to  the  store  seeking  em¬ 
ployment. 

In  analyzing  available  jobs  for 
veterans,  education  and  mental 
aptitude,  and  intelligence  re- 
cpiired,  it  says,  should  be  consid¬ 
ered.  riiought  should  l)e  given  to 
whether  jobs  involve  working  with 
other  people,  or  working  alone; 
whether  they  call  for  contact  with 
the  public.  Jobs  requiring  special 
skills  should,  it  {xiints  out,  lie  sep¬ 
arated  from  those  which  do  not 
require  special  aptitude.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  specialized 
training  given  both  the  men  and 
the  women  by  lx)th  the  army  and 
the  navy. 

One  of  the  most  important  and 
necessary  adjuncts  to  a  sound  vet¬ 
eran  employment  program,  the 
Manual  points  out,  is  organized 
job  analysis  and  evaluation.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  states,  “Special  analyses 
shoidd  be  made  of  all  types  of  jobs 
where  certain  types  of  disabilities 
will  not  materially  affect  j>erform- 
ance  or  production.”  It  deals 
briefly  with  the  tpiestion  of  re¬ 
instating  veterans  in  jobs  now  held 
by  women. 

Cited  as  an  example  of  one  kind 
of  job  which  women  may  continue 
to  fill  after  the  war  as  capably  as 
the  men  they  supplanted,  is  eleva¬ 
tor  operation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  section  manager  and  floor 
superintendent  jobs,  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  manual,  jjositions 
stores  may  decide  to  refill  with  re¬ 
turning  men  employees. 

The  Manual  stresses  not  only  the 
responsibility  of  the  store  to  re¬ 
turning  former  employees,  but  like¬ 
wise  to  new  employees,  dischargees, 
who  too  will  be  looking  for  jobs. 
It  emphasizes,  too,  that  the  retail¬ 
er’s  full  responsibility  towards  the 
veteran  is  not  only  providing  a 
job  for  him,  but  also  seeing  that 
every  aid  is  given  so  that  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  he  may 
qualify  for  better  opportunities. 

Cooperation  with  local  agen¬ 
cies  is  given  full  discussion.  The 
help  that  such  agencies  as  the 
Selective  .Service  .System,  U.S.E.S. 
and  the  Veterans  Administration 
offer  is  stressed.— J.  W.  H. 
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Marshall  Field  Is  Prepared  for  the 
Veteran’s  Homecoming 


By  Paul  F.  Gorby 

Assistant  to  the  Personnel  Manager,  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


The  crucial  point  in  any 
veteran  program  will  be  the 
understanding  and  behavior 
of  supervisors.  Field’s  is 
now  training  its  department 
managers  to  meet  their  new- 
job  in  employee  relations. 

PL.WS  lor  re-absorbing  \eter- 
ans,  formulated  many  montiis 
ago  by  Marshall  Field  &  (com¬ 
pany,  were  set  in  motion  tliis 
month  when  William  S.  Street,  vice 
jjresident  and  general  manager  of 
the  retail  store,  held  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  department  managers. 

I'he  purjxtse  of  the  meeting  was 
to  emphasize  to  the  supervisory 
force  the  importance  management 
attaches  to  the  re-emplovmenl  of 
veterans,  and  Garret  L.  Bergen, 
personnel  manager,  made  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  of  principles  and 
plans.  C.  E.  Hostetler,  chief  of  the 
Rehabilitation  and  Educational 
Division,  Veterans  .Administration, 
Hines,  Ill.,  discussed  rehabilitation 
and  vocational  training. 

Marshall  Field  &  Company  feels 
that  the  place  of  the  department 
manager  is  most  important  in  its 
re-absorption  program,  and  has 
scheduled  a  series  of  small  meet¬ 
ings  to  follow  the  mass  assembh. 
Specific  case  situations  will  be  dis- 
(tissed  at  these. 

In  the  mass  meeting  it  was 
stressed  that  it  is  the  department 
manager’s  responsibility  to  make 
easier  the  veteran’s  return  to  regu¬ 
lations  and  restrictions  of  civilian 
and  employee  life,  and  that  to  do 
this  well  he  must  recognize  that 
most  of  the  veterans  will  be  normal 
eager-to-get-to-w'ork  men  ami  wom¬ 
en.  Fhe  department  manager  also 
must  implement  the  placement  of 
the  handicapped. 

Much  care  must  be  exerc  ised  in 
the  handling  of  employment  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  coming  months,  and 
active  participation  by  the  supervis¬ 


ory  force  is  an  absolute  essential  if 
we  are  to  attain  the  ends  sought. 

For  example,  we  are  finding  that 
very  few  of  our  men  want  their  old 
jobs  back,  particularly  in  the  forms 
they  had  at  the  time  they  left.  The 
matter,  then,  becomes  a  transfer 
and  promotion  problem,  and  any 
personnel  manager  who  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  effectuate  a  workable 
program  of  internal  placement 
without  100  per  cent  cooperation 
of  every  supervisor  knows  the  high 
percentage  of  failure. 

.\  basic,  earlv  step  is  to  enlist  the 
wholehearted  backing  of.every  per. 
son  in  a  supervisory  position.  This 
involves  training,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  means  an  “unlearning”  pro¬ 
cess. 

Well-meaning  alarmists  have  as¬ 
serted  that  we  must  expect  a  flood 
of  abnormal  veterans,  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  fears  aiul  apprehensions, 
which  must  be  discarded,  have 
been  engetidered.  Marginal  cases, 
which  some  of  us  have  encountered, 
should  not  make  us  warv  of  all 
'service  insignia. 

Soon,  now,  the  crop  of  stiirdv. 
successful,  etnotionallv  vigorous 
veterans  will  return  to  us  in  (|uan- 
titv.  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
this  alone  will  stimulate  a  much 
healthier  attitude  toward  veterans. 
Fherefore,  w-e  must  do  all  we  can 
to  straighten  out  our  own  thinking 
at  a  faster  rate  than  evolution  will 
Itring. 

The  job  of  absorbing  our  return¬ 
ing  \eterans.  and  more  than  our 


fair  share  of  \eterans  not  our  own, 
can  be  performetl  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  the  cjuality,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  abilities  of  our  supervis¬ 
ory  force  will  jX'rmit  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  procedures,  employee  bene¬ 
fits  and  company  practices  make 
possible. 

.At  -Marshall  Field  R:  Goinpany 
we  have  prepared  for  the  return 
of  our  servicemen  by  putting  onr 
own  house  in  order.  We  ha\e  put 
into  writing  the  working  principles 
of  our  business  and  have  trained 
our  supervisors  in  their  use.  We 
!  ave  analvzed  jobs,  ranking  them 
and  assigning  (omparable  rates, 
thus  eliminating  confusion  which 
tould  complicate  our  relations  with 
‘servicemen  who  hate  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  knowing  what  every  man 
in  the  army  draws  in  pay. 

W'e  also  have  been  hammering 
away  at  the  elimination  of  waste 
motion  and  activities,  which  drain 
awa\  in  excessive  expense  the  dol¬ 
lars  that  (ould  be  diverted  into  | 

wages  lor  teterans.  e 

•Atid  we  continuallv  have  trained  ^ 
supervisors  in  the  day-to-day  princi-  ’ 
pies  of  dealing  with  employees  and  [ 

itiulerstanding  them.  I 

.Absorbing  the  veteran  is  simply 
another  emplovee  relations  prob¬ 
lem.  The  company  which  is  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  emplovee  relationships 
will  handle  its  serviceman  problem 
successfullv.  Gonverselv,  the  best 
devised  plan  in  the  world  will  not 
sa\e  the  companv  which  botches  its  i 

(Continued  on  page  20)  | 


The  store  that  has  kept  in  touch  with  its  own  rati 
women  in  the  service  has  laid  good  groundwork  i 
successful  re-absor{)tion  program.  One  part  of  Ma 
Field’s  keep-in-touch  program  was  a  letter  that  Willi' 
Street,  general  manager,  w'rote  last  year  to  emplo'i 
the  armed  services.  The  letter  told  them  how  they  6 
in  the  store’s  postwar  plans,  and  especially  asked  thfl 
send  in  their  questions.  Hundreds  responded.  Laiei” 
letter  was  reproduced  in  the  ad  on  the  facing  page. 
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own  day-to-day  relations. 

Some  sj)ecific  projects,  of  course, 
are  necessary  to  a  successful  veteran 
return  jtrogratn.  At  Marshall  Field 
&  Company^  we  have  laid  the 
groundwork  by:  (1)  Keeping  in 
touch  with  our  own  veteratis;  (2) 
C^entralizing  records  and  controls 
on  all  activity  affecting  veterans, 
making  one  person  responsible  for 
all  related  matters;  (3)  Establish¬ 
ing  a  definite  routine  for  the  re¬ 
turning  veteran  and  letting  each 
tlepartment  tnanager  know,  in  writ¬ 
ing,  what  that  process  is;  (4)  Put¬ 
ting  iti  writing  principles  which 
will  determine  the  way  we  meet 
certain  specific  problems  especially 
related  to  the  veteran’s  return;  (5) 
Letting  department  managers  know- 
principles  and  procedures  through 
training  meetings;  (fi)  Inviting  de¬ 
partment  managers  (and  our  veter¬ 
ans)  to  suggest  ways  to  improve 
techniques;  (7)  Analyzing  all  jobs 
in  terms  of  what  a  handicapped 
man  (or  woman)  can  do  and  mak¬ 
ing  that  information  available  for 
placement  use. 

These  steps  are  simple,  yet  the 
completeness  and  effectiveness  of 
each  step  is  not  always  easy  to  in¬ 
sure.  For  example,  the  job  of  keep¬ 
ing  in  touch  with  our  servicemen 
until  they  return  is  very  difficult. 
.\nd  our  experience  is  typical.  Our 
company  magazine.  The  Field 
Glass,  has  been  circulated  freely  to 
all  men  whose  addresses  yve  could 
obtain,  but  we  have  found  that 
only  a  jxtrtion  receive  copies  regu¬ 
larly.  This  will  be  even  more  true 
during  redeployment  to  the  Pacific 
theater. 

Our  plans,  however,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  based  on  the  exjiecta- 
tion  that  we  will  develop  more 
effective  communications  with  each 
of  our  veterans  as  the  end  of  the 
war  approaches. 

Nor  is  the  problem  of  centraliz,- 
ing  controls  and  routines  affecting 
the  veteran  as  simple  as  it  sounds. 
It  is  difficult  to  eliminate  red  tape 
and  the  feeling  the  veteran  may 
have  that  he  is  being  bounced 


around.  .Vnd  it  is  inqK-rative  that 
an  adequate  overseeing  job  Ik*  done 
to  protect  the  veteran  iti  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  rights  and  the  company 
against  the  misuse  of  those  rights 
by  outside,  unscrupulous  jiersons 
mastpierading  as  honorably  dis- 
t  barged  ex-servicemen. 

It  certainly  would  lx-  easier  to 
ignore  medical  examinations,  have 
the  man  return  to  his  department 
and  forget  alxmt  recording  his 
skills  and  increasing  his  wages  to 
current  levels,  but  the  veteran 
would  not  always  lie  utilizing  his 
best  skills  and  capacities,  and  the 
(ompany  often  would  lose  the  op- 
|>ortnnity  to  upgrade  a  veteran 
etpiipped  far  beyond  his  current 
jol)  requirements. 

Early  in  the  war,  as  we  kxtked 
ahead  to  the  return  of  servicemen, 
it  was  difficult  to  develop  definite 
plans.  However,  the  last  few 
months  have  provided  enough  ex¬ 
perience  to  enable  us  to  -crystallize 
our  thinking  and  arrive  at  written 
statements  of  the  goals  we  want  to 
attain.  These  include  two  veteran 
groups,  otir  own  and  those  from 
the  outside. 

With  our  own  veteratis  we  not 
only  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  but  we  intend  to  go  lK*vond 
it  so  that  every  employee  serving 
honorably  in  the  armed  services  is 
assured  the  opportunity  of  ftill  em- 
jdoyment  rights  and  lienefits. 

Specifically,  the  principles  we 
are  following  are: 

(1)  To  encourage  our  veterans 
to  return  to  us  when  discharged. 
We  want  them  back.  (.\  seat  ago 
Mr.  Street  setit  letters  to  all  sert  ice¬ 
men  and  women  on  military  leave 
of  absence,  saying  that  we  want 
them  back  and  asking  them  to  re¬ 
ply  and  tell  us  of  their  plans  and 
ambitions  for  the  future.) 

(2)  To  ftdfill  not  only  minimum 
requirements  of  the  re-employment 
provisions,  but  to  recognize  the 
need  for  utilizing  the  veteran  at  his 
highest  capacities. 

(3)  To  reabsorb  our  handi- 


cap|x‘d  veterans  at  as  high  a  lc\el 
as  disabilities  jK-rmit. 

(4)  If  the  job  which  the  sei vice¬ 
man  left  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind, 
the  veteran  will,  if  he  desires,  re¬ 
turn  to  that  job  and  the  emplovee 
currently  holding  the  job  will,  if 
jxtssible,  be  transferred  to  a  job  of 
iike  status  and  pay.  If,  subsetjueiit- 
ly,  a  former  holder  of  the  job,  also 
in  the  armed  forces,  returns,  the 
holder  on  military  leave  of  absence 
will  go  into  the  job  and  the  second 
holder  be  jilacetl  on  a  job  of  like 
status  and  pay. 

(5)  To  prevent  the  transfer  ol 
any  veteran  from  the  job  to  which 
he  returned,  to  another  job,  with¬ 
out  pro|x.*r  clearance  to  insure  the 
safeguarding  of  his  rights. 

((■))  To  prevent  the  discharge  ol 
any  veteran  without  proper  clear¬ 
ance  to  insure  the  safeguarding  of 
his  rights. 

(7)  To  recognize  individual  de¬ 
sires  and  ambitions,  every  effort 
will  lx?  made  to  develop  opetiings 
for  those  of  our  veterans  who  d«> 
not  wish  to  go  back  to  their  old 
jobs. 

(8)  To  prevent  injustice,  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  individualize 
the  cases  of  those  of  our  veterans 
who  may  have  received  discharges 
other  than  honorable.  , 

(9)  To  insure  the  veteran’s  re¬ 
turn  to  his  job  with  all  possible- 
speed.  (We  lx;lieve  he  wants  to 
get  back  and  blentl  into  the  scen¬ 
ery  as  soon  as  possible— and  that 
he’s  fed  up  with  waiting  in  lines.) 

(10)  To  recognize,  in  setting  the 
veteran’s  salary,  iqigrading  action 
taken  by  the  store,  which  he  missed 
while  in  service. 

(11)  To  give  preferential  hiring 
privileges  to  ex-servicemen  who 
have  lx?en  temporary  with  us  just 
preceding  induction. 

( 1 2)  To  adhere  to  the  90-day  re- 
employment  peritxl,  but  provide 
for  exceptions  where  it  can  lx.- 
shown  it  was  impossible  for  the  vet- 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


Returning  Veterans:  First  Class  Source 
of  Retail  Manpower  and  Brainpower 

By  George  A.  Palmer,  Jr. 

Personnel  Director,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh 


Mr.  Palmer  diseounts  the 
•‘|>ioblem”  aspects  of  the 
veteran’s  re-employment. 
Since  the  number  of  men 
returning  to  the  average 
store  is  small,  and  the 
separation  process  a  slow 
one,  it  will  be  possible, 
he  says,  to  give  each  case 
individual  consideration. 


WE  tan  make  of  ilic  return¬ 
ing  veteran  tjuestiun  just 
about  what  we  eluxtse  to 
make  of  it.  If  we  persist,  as  so 
many  seem  to  do,  in  thinking  of 
the  “prol)leni,”  it  can  assume  stag¬ 
gering  proportions  and  un|)leasant 
aspects.  On  the  other  hand,  taking 
our  text  from  the  p)pular  song, 
“Accentuate  the  Positive”,  we  can 
make  of  it  one  of  tlie  greatest  op¬ 
portunities  retailing  has  ever  had. 
Here  are  some  facts  and  reasonable 
assumptions: 

As  an  industry  we  are  committed 
to  a  vital  role  in  |K)stwar  economy. 
Greater  distribution  requires  bet¬ 
ter  selling.  This  implies  not  only 
full  use  of  mechanical  facilities 
and  all  the  l)cst  merchandising 
techniques,  but  the  finest  and  best 
trained  staffs  we  can  assemble. 

Retailing  as  an  industry  is  man¬ 
power  starved.  For  the  past  20 
years  we  have  fjeen  employing  few¬ 
er  and  fewer  men.  There  are  many 
positions  currently  held  by  women 
that  can  be  “re-dignified”  to  attract 
men.  Most  stores  could  profitably 
employ  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
more  men  than  in  the  immediate 
prewar  fieriod.  (This  assumes 
that  w'e  are  willing  to  revise  our 
thinking  on  compensation  plans.) 


ft  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
a  great  many  women  will  lease  our 
employ  as  soon  as  husbands  and 
sweethearts  return.  This  will  in- 
clutle  many  in  supervisory  ami 
junior  executive  positions.  (.\n  in¬ 
formal  survey  of  personal  postwar 
plans  in  this  group  tan  be  interest¬ 
ing  and  helpful.) 

Polls  among  army  personnel  as 
well  as  evidence  from  those  alreatly 
distharged  indicates  that  between 
10  and  ()0  per  cent  of  those  in  serv¬ 
ice  are  interested  in  returning  to 
lormer  positions.  Since  retailing 
has  apparently  never  been  notably 
successful  in  selling  itself  as  a  de¬ 
sirable  occiqjation,  we  may  be 
fortunate  in  getting  .")()  per  lent 
back.  (Otir  problem  woidtl  appear 
to  be  how  to  do  the  job  ahead  if 
veterans  don’t  come  back— not 
what  to  do  when  they  come!) 

With  few  exceptions,  retail  stores 
are  relatively  "small  business.” 
Meti  and  women  in  service  are 
(ounted  in  tens  or  a  few  hutidreds 
at  most,  not  in  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  as  is  the  case  with 
large  industrial  concerns.  The  very 
nature  of  our  business  highlighted 
them  as  individuaks— as  personali¬ 
ties— before  they  went  away.  They 
were  not  machine  operators  or  pat  t 
of  large  groups.  Obviously  then  we 
must  avoid  mass  re-induction  plans 
and  procedures  which  woidd  be 
essential  in  large  industries. 

Even  if  all  our  service  men  and 
women  return  they  will  not  come 
marching  back  in  a  body  on  a 
single  day.  The  most  optimistic 
plans  indicate  a  slow  separation 
prcxress.  Few  stores  are  likely  to 
welcome  home  more  than  can  be 
intelligently  absorbed  at  one  time. 
Advance  notice  of  separation  is  cus¬ 


tomarily  given  and  few  veterans, 
if  anv,  will  expect  to  go  to  work 
the  (lay  they  arrive  home.  There 
should  be  ample  time  for  intelli¬ 
gent  planning  and  individual  (on- 
sideration. 

Our  approach  to  the  entire  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  badly  distorted  by 
over-emphasis  on  three  groiqrs- the 
physically  disabled,  the  psycho-neu¬ 
rotic,  and  those  who  have  attained 
military  rank  beyond  our  estimate 
of  their  civilian  capacity.  It  is  true 
that  some  in  these  groups  will  re- 
(pjire  particular  attention  and  per¬ 
haps  special  treatment.  Rut  all  of 
these  groups  combined  comprise  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  total 
men  ami  women  in  service  and  by 
any  reasonable  law  of  averages  the 
ntimber  returning  to  a  given  store 
is  insignificant.  (kTtainly  these  few 
should  not  be  permitted  to  alter 
seriously  our  thinking  about  and 
treatment  of  the  majority  who  were 
“Cil”  employees  when  they  went, 
remained  "GI”  in  service,  and  will 
be  j)erfectly  happy  to  return  to 
“CH”  jobs. 

The  entire  subject  is  primarily 
a  personnel  problem.  The  person¬ 
nel  staff  in  every  store  is  keenly 
aware  of  all  of  the  implications. 
.As  a  group,  personnel  people  are 
thoroughly  informed  and  have 
been  preparing  to  meet  the  situa- 
ti(in  for  some  time.  They  probably 
knew  most  almut  the  employee  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  the  service.  They 
have  probably  had  the  closest  con¬ 
tact  with  him  while  away.  And 
certainly  they  have  a  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  the  organization  so  that  re¬ 
induction  can  be  made  with  least 
effect  on  general  staff  morale.  Even 
the  special  "problem  cases”  present 
nothing  essentially  new  to  an  ex- 


tlK-  mJUhi,  on. 
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pciienced  personnel  exetntive.  Fhe 
disal)ie(l  and  handicapped  are  not 
new  in  most  stores;  every  store  has 
always  had  a  lair  share  ol  psycho- 
neurotics  on  the  payroll;  nor  are 
“priina  dontias”  whose  “rank”  ex¬ 
ceeds  capacity  anything  new  in  the 
store. 

With  this  background  we  can 
proceed  to  consider  two  phases  t)l 
the  situation:  (1)  those  who  lelt 
our  employ  to  enter  military  ser- 
\ice  and  to  whom  we  have  a  legal 
and  moral  obligation;  and  (2) 
other  veterans  whom  we  base  not 
employed  hut  in  whose  wellare  we 
share  an  interest  with  the  rest  ot 
the  community.  The  way  in  which 
we  handle  both  groups  can  have 
lar  reaching  public  relations  reac¬ 
tions.  I'his  is  more  serious  lor  re¬ 
tailing  than  lor  almost  any  ttther 
industry. 

The  Groundwork  of  Success 

There  are  three  basic  ret|uire- 
ments  which  will  materiallv  aid  in 
getting  our  own  employees  hack  on 
the  job. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  kind 
of  employee  relations  policy  we 
have  built  up  over  the  years.  It 
morale  has  been  relatively  high,  it 
employees  left  tor  the  service  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  had  always  been  fairly 
treated,  they  will  return  with  a 
knowledge  that  the  right  thing  will 
be  done  for  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  feeling  is  not  present 
they  may  return  with  a  “chip  on 
the  shoulder”  attitude  that  will 
cause  no  end  of  trouble. 

The  second  retjuiremeiu  is  that 
we  have  kept  in  tlose  touch  with 
service  men  and  women.  Their 
trai».ing,  promotions  and  experi¬ 
ences  should  ha\e  been  a  part  of 
our  regular  personnel  reviews.  W’e 
should  know  as  much  as  possible 
alxtiu  them  by  the  time  they  re¬ 
turn  and  should  have  their  added 
skills  or  handicaps  measured  in 
terms  of  store  operations.  We 
should  already  know  exactly  who 
has  been  disabled,  exactly  how 
many  stock  boys  are  colonels.  In 
many  cases,  if  we  have  maintained 
the  right  kind  of  persotial  contacts, 
we  can  know  what  their  personal 
plans  for  the  future  are. 

The  third  requirement  is  that 
we  have  kept  constantly  aware  of 
changing  conditions  in  the  store. 

(Cotidnued  on  page  hti) 


The  Veteran  Returns  to  Kaufmann’s 

By  Alan  Wells 

Publicity  Director,  Kanjmann's,  Pittsburgh 


The  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  like 
other  retail  merchants,  is  aware  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  impending 
veteran  re-employment  problem. 
Vet,  unlike  manv  jiotential  employ¬ 
ers,  Kauftnann's  does  not  view  the 
returned  veteran  employment  situ- 
aiion  with  (onsternation  or  alarm. 

The  personnel  de|)artment’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  veteran  le-employ- 
metit  problem,  if  it  be  a  i>roblem. 
is  simple  and  direct.  If  the  man  or 
woman  seeking  employment  is  a 
former  Raufmatitiite,  the  first  inter¬ 
view  with  the  representative  of  the 
personnel  department  is  iti  the 
nature  of  a  homecoming  event, 
rite  veteran  is  made  to  feel  he  is 
sincerely  welcomed  back  at  the 
store,  and  is  eticouraged  to  talk 
about  his  war  experiences,  his  likes 
atid  dislikes,  atid  to  tliscuss  freely 
his  j)lans  for  his  own  postwar  econ¬ 
omy.  From  this  initial  and  subse¬ 
quent  interviews,  the  department 
gathers  such  facts  about  the  veteran 
as  are  necessary  to  iletermine 
whether  or  not  he  will  be  at  his 
best  in  the  job  which  he  left  to  go 
into  the  service,  or,  if  by  experience, 
(hange  in  temjjerament  or  educa¬ 
tion.  he  should  be  placed  in 
a  wholly  dilferent  |>osition. 

rv|)ical  of  many  ex-service  men 
seeking  employment  is  a  young 
clerk  in  one  ol  the  men’s  sports¬ 
wear  departments.  The  former 
soldier  worked  as  a  stock  room  ex¬ 
tra  during  the  intervetting  months 
between  graduation  from  high 
school  and  his  induction  into  the 
armv.  After  nearh  three  vears  in 


the  service,  and  his  return  bora 
(tverseas  with  a  medical  discharge, 
he  sought  permanent  employment 
at  Katifmann’s.  A  series  of  inter¬ 
views  determined  his  potential 
ability  and  aptitude  for  tettain 
trainittg.  He  was  assigned  a  sjteci- 
lic  job  with  the  recommetidation 
that  he  avail  himself  of  further  re¬ 
tail  training,  under  the  (>1  Hill,  at 
one  of  the  local  universities.  He 
will,  in  the  ititerim,  receive  full 
time  employment  at  Kaufmann’s 
and  wheti  his  university  training 
begitis.  will  be  employed  during 
working  hours  not  spent  iti  school. 

It  has  beeti  Kaufmann’s  exjreri- 
eiice  that  most  ex-service  men 
expect  to  go  back  to  their  old  jobs. 
But  the  personnel  department’s 
interest  iti  the  veteran  dws  not  end 
with  his  being  given  a  job.  A 
friendly,  but  not  irksome,  super¬ 
vision  is  maintained  until  the  vet¬ 
eran  is  thoroughly  acclimated  to 
his  tiew  surroitndings,  and  a  broad 
traitiing  program  gives  him  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prepaie  for  advancement. 

If  an  applicatit  for  a  job  has  not 
had  previous  retail  experietue.  and 
ititerviews  show  him  lacking  in  the 
necessary  qualificatiotis.  the  per- 
sotitiel  departmetit  has  on  file  the 
names  of  ageticies  through  which 
the  veteran  may  find  a  position 
suited  to  his  talents,  atid  he  is  di- 
rected  accordingly. 

Every  veteran  applying  lor  a  |x>- 
sition  at  Kaitfmann’s,  whether  or 
not  he  was  previously  employed  at 
the  store,  is  made  to  feel  the  man¬ 
agement’s  ititerest  iti  his  wellare 
and  immediate  emplovment. 


Edgar  J.  Kaiifiiiaim.  president  of  Kaufmaiiii’s,  eniertaiiis  ex-service  men 
at  a  luncheon  in  the  store.  Ex-Kaufniannites  still  in  the  service  and  in 
Pittsburgh  on  furlough  were  special  guests  at  the  luncheon. 
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What  the  Separation  Center  Accomplishes 
to  Start  the  Veteran  on  His  Way 

By  John  C.  Hazen  ' 

IVashington  Representative,  yRDGA 


The  Retailer  Can  Help 

If  any  member  of  NRDGA,  as  an  individual  or  serving  on 
a  committee,  is  willing  to  make  a  portion  of  his  time  avail¬ 
able  for  counseling  men  newly  released  from  the  services, 
he  will  be  performing  a  function  just  as  important  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation  as  was  his  service  during  bond 
drives  and  other  war  activities.  The  Separation  C^enters  in 
your  area  should  be  advised  if  this  service  is  available  and 
they  should  be  provided  with  the  name,  address,  and  tele¬ 
phone  number  of  the  individual  who  is  so  serving.  In  this 
way,  the  veteran  can  be  brought  in  close  contact  with  reputa¬ 
ble  business  men  whose  only  desire  is  to  help.  Perhaps  he 
will  not  be  interested  in  entering  the  retail  field,  but  often 
the  merchant  because  of  his  long  experience  can  render 
invaluable  advice  and  perhaps  guide  the  veteran  to  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  in  a  held  of  the  veteran’s  choosing. 

This  is  truly  a  job  for  American  business  men.  The  Army 
Separation  Genters,  the  U.  S.  E.  S.  and  all  of  the  other 
organizations  are  rendering  a  hne  service,  but  the  man 
coming  back  to  his  home  town  is  away  for  the  hrst  time 
from  the  organization  complex  that  has  surrounded  him 
during  his  army  life.  He  needs  personal,  intimate  advice 
and  counsel.  If  he  can  count  on  you,  let  the  Separation 
Genter  know  about  it. 


Tilt  Separation  Ceiitei  is  the 
heart  *)t  the  army’s  long- 
planned  organization  lor  the 
orderly  release  ol  our  lighting  men, 
other  than  those  who  arc  Iteing 
releas(“il  because  ol  wounds  or  sick¬ 
ness.  This  latter  group  secure  their 
releases  direttly  Irom  hospitals. 

there  are  22  .Separation  Getuers 
in  the  U.  S.  their  locations  have 
In-en  selected  based  upon  the  ratio 
ol  null  inducted  into  the  service 
Iroin  the  various  areas.  Genters 
have  been  set  up  at  Fort  Devens, 
Mass.;  Fort  l)ix,  N.  |.;  Gamp 
Meade.  .Md.;  Indiantown  (iap.  Pa.; 
Foi  t  lhagg,  X.  G.;  Fort  .McPherson, 
(ia.;  Gamp  Gordon,  Ga.;  Fort 
Illanding,  Fla.;  (^amp  McGoy, 
Wise.;  Fort  .Sheridan,  Ill.;  Gamp 
Attei  bury,  Ind.;  Jefferson  Barracks. 
Mo.;  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas; 
Gamp  Shelby,  .Miss.;  C^amp  Ghartee, 
.\rk.;  Fort  .Sam  Houston,  texas; 
tort  Bliss,  texas;  Fort  Logan, 
Golo.;  Fort  Douglas.  Utah;  Fort 
tewis.  Wash.;  C^amp  Beale.  Galif.; 
and  Fort  -Mc.Arthur,  Galif. 

Routine  at  the  Genter 
Sejiaration  Cx-nters  perform  sev¬ 
eral  im]jortant  functions,  their 
primary  job  is  to  send  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  home  in  a  sound  physi¬ 
cal  condition,  pro|x.*rly  clothed,  and 
with  the  best  advice  obtainable 
that  will  guide  him  toward  the 
|X‘atetime  pursuit  he  is  lx;st  fitted 
to  undertake.  One  of  the  problems 
is  that  when  a  chap  with  several 
years  of  active  service  reaches  the 
point  of  being  released,  he  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  in  the  iiukkI  to  take  on 
any  more  red  tape  or  to  spend  a 
inoinent  longer  than  is  demanded 
in  accepting  the  counseling  advice 
that  is  available,  there  is  one 
thought  in  his  mind:  he  wants  to 
get  home  as  tjuickly  as  possible. 

Six  major  functions  are  |X‘r- 
forined  by  the  Separation  Center, 
each  having  a  definite  bearing  up¬ 
on  the  man's  health  and  happiness 
as  he  leaves  the  serv  ice. 

Phvsic.vl  GHKCkt  i>:  'the  dis- 
tharged  veteran  is  given  as  com¬ 
plete  a  physical  examination  at  this 


point  as  he  received  when  he  was 
inducted.  1  his  is  done  primarily 
to  make  certain  that  the  veteran 
returning  home  is  in  good  physical 
condition  and  does  not  need  medi¬ 
cal  care  or  hospitalization.  If  any 
condition  develops  here  that  has 
not  been  apparent  up  to  this  point, 
the  man  is  turnetl  over  to  the 
medical  authorities  and  when  fit  he 
is  released  later  from  an  army  hos¬ 
pital. 

Gt.oTHiNC  Ghkck:  Fhe  army 
makes  stire  that  every  man  as  he 
leaves  for  home  is  as  trim  and  natty 
as  he  was  during  his  peritxl  of  army 
life.  No  man  will  lx*  sent  home  if 
his  uniform  is  not  clean,  neatly 
pressed,  and  attractive  l<K)king. 

Cku  NSKt  iNG;  Here  a  man  strikes 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  on 
his  way  out  of  the  army.  A  coun¬ 
selor,  skilled  in  his  job  and  with 
a  “talking  knowledge’’  of  most 
trades  and  professions,  sits  down 


(piietly  with  the  soldier  to  give 
him  whatever  guidance  and  direc¬ 
tion  he  can  that  will  be  of  value 
as  he  returns  home  and  picks  up 
his  life  again  where  he  left  it  at 
induction  time.  Fhe  War  Depart¬ 
ment  is  expending  every  effort  to 
impress  upon  the  individual  the 
fact  that  his  country  appreciates 
the  sacrifice  he  has  made  and  is 
returning  him  as  well  fitted  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  continue  a  pteaceful  life.  In 
the  counseling  booth  the  training 
and  experience  the  man  had  before 
induction,  and  the  special  training 
he  received  while  in  the  service  are 
considered.  These  two  factors  plus 
an  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  veteran  assist  the  counselor  in 
advising  and  guiding  the  individ¬ 
ual  to  the  field  where  by  training 
and  experience  he  is  best  fitted. 
Fhe  coun^lor  is  also  well  informed 
as  to  the  job  opjjortunities  in  the 
veteran’s  home  community.  Goun- 
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Interviewing'  and  tonnselinf>  at  the  Separation  (Center  is  expert. 
But  it  is  recognized  that  the  veteran  at  the  Separation  C'.enter  stage  is 
understandahly  more  interested  in  getting  out  of  tliere  in  a  hurry  than 
in  sitting  down  to  make  detailed  plans  about  his  future.  The  real  search 
for  information  will  come  later. 


selors  have  l)een  selected  carefully 
anil  trained  thoroughly.  For  in¬ 
stance,  those  working  at  Separation 
Centers  along  the  eastern  sea  coast 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  the  area,  need 
for  men  in  the  veteran’s  home  com¬ 
munity,  and  other  valuable  infor¬ 
mation. 

Jobs  and  Personal  Matters 

U.S.E.S.,  VeTKRANS  .\l).MINI.srRA- 
TtoN,  Seleitive  Service,  a.nd  .\mer- 
icAN  Red  Cross  Inierviews;  At 
this  point  in  the  .Si-paration  Center 
set  up,  the  veteran  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  receive  expert  advice  on 
many  subjects.  From  the  L'..S.E..S. 
counselor  he  is  told  of  the  jobs  that 
are  open  to  him  in  his  home  com¬ 
munity  or  in  a  nearby  area.  He  is 
likewise  advised  of  the  Ideation  of 
his  local  U.S.E.S.  othce.  I'he  Vet¬ 
erans  Administratiou  counselor  is 
able  to  answer  any  (piestions  be 
may  have  concerning  the  various 
benefits  that  are  his  as  a  former 
member  of  the  armed  forces.  .Mat¬ 
ters  of  insurance,  educational  l)ene- 
fits,  and  other  subjects  of  concern 
to  the  veteran  can  be  thoroughly 
explored  here.  Ihe  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  representative  is  interested  in 
seeing  that  the  veteran  secures  the 
job  he  left,  as  prinided  for  in  the 
■Selective  Service  .\ct.  and  the 
.American  Red  Ciross  ofheial  is  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  jol)  assisting  with 
matters  of  a  personal  nature. 

I* ay:  Here  the  veteran  receives  all 
pay  that  is  due  him  up  to  date 
of  discharge,  plus  his  mustering  out 
pay.  Men  who  ha\e  sened  (iO  days 
or  less  will  receive  .SI 00,  those  who 
have  had  service  in  excess  of  GO 
days  but  have  hail  no  foreign  serv¬ 


ile  are  entitled  to  .S200,  and  those 
with  more  than  GO  ilays  service  and 
who  have  had  foreign  service  re¬ 
ceive  the  maximum  of  S300,  pay¬ 
able  in  eipial  monthly  installments. 
rRANSt'ORTATION:  Fliis  is  tile 


Business  Men  Will  Advise 
New  York’s  Veterans 

In  New  York  City  a  C^oordinat- 
ing  Committee  of  Federal  .\gencies 
anil  .Vssociateil  Groups  was  set  up 
in  February,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  New  York  Regional  Office  of 
the  U.  S.  f)epartment  of  C>ommerce. 
The  purpose  of  this  Committee  is 
to  facilitate  referrals  of  veterans 
seeking  business  aid  and  guidance 
of  various  kinds.  Represen teil  on 
the  Committee  are  such  feileral 
agencies  as  the  War  Production 
Ifoaril.  Ofhee  of  Price  .\ilministra- 
lion.  War  .Manpower  Commission. 
Ofhee  of  Defense  Fransportation, 
.Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation, 
Ofhee  of  Surplus  Projjerty,  and  the 
Department  of  Camunerce  region¬ 
al  ofhee.  In  addition  various  service 
groups  are  represented,  including 
the  Veterans  .Xilministration  and 
V'eterans  .Service  Center:  and  cer¬ 
tain  private  organizations  such  as 
the  .\merican  Bankers  .\ssot  iation. 
Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment,  National  .Vssociation  of 
Manufacturers,  anil  stale  and  city 
chambers  of  commerce. 

Local  business  men  are  now  be¬ 
ing  invited  to  serve  on  a  Veterans 
Business  .\ilvisory  Board.  The 
Boaril  will  be  set  uj)  on  an  industry 
jjanel  basis,  and  appropriate  refer¬ 
ral  of  veterans  will  be  made  to  it. 


last  step  between  the  arinv  and 
home  and  at  this  point  the  veteran 
receives  transportation  to  his  home. 
However,  if  the  veteran  lor  good 
leasons  wishes  to  be  sent  to  a  place 
other  than  the  home  address  that 
appears  on  his  records,  this  max  lie 
permitted. 

The  job  Is  Only  Started 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
any  man  who  has  maile  the  sairifiie 
of  army  service  is  given  the  Ix-st 
that  we  have  to  offer  as  he  makes 
the  ilifhcult  step  from  regulated 
army  life  back  to  peacetime  pur¬ 
suits.  It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  job  of  rehabilitating 
men  is  not  and  cannot  be  per- 
loinied  at  the  .Separation  Center. 
Although  a  great  deal  of  line  coun¬ 
seling  service  is  available  there,  the 
mental  state  of  the  men  at  the  lime 
is  such  that  they  are  not  in  a  re¬ 
ceptive  mood.  During  the  inter¬ 
views  they  are  likely  to  have  an  eye 
on  the  door  or  one  foot  outside. 

T  hey  are  all  so  overjoyed  at  the 
prospect  of  going  home  that  noth¬ 
ing  else  matters.  It  is  after  they 
ha\e  met  the  family,  enjoyed  a 
home  looked  meal,  and  slept  in 
their  own  beds  lor  a  few  days,  that 
they  start  to  concern  themselves 
with  securing  employment. 

T  hen  for  the  first  time  in  a  long 
perioil.  the  veteran  must  provide 
for  himself.  The  armv  in  the 
past  clothed,  fed,  anil  housed 
liiin.  provided  for  his  education 
and  gave  him  a  book  of  regulations 
to  follow.  Now  be  is  on  bis  own 
and  sometimes  the  changeover  is 
a  little  difficult.  C>ases  have  been 
reporteil  where  men  have  in  the 
short  spate  ol  a  few  days  expressed 
a  tlesire  to  get  back  in  the  service. 
The  old  home  town  doesn’t  seem 
the  same,  the  gang  is  gone  from  the 
thug  store,  anil  life  seems  a  little 
etnpty  away  from  his  army  buddies. 
When  the  veteran  reaches  the  poitii 
of  looking  for  a  job,  it  is  here  that 
the  real  strains  and  stresses  will  tle- 
velop.  T  he  U..S.E..S.  will  help  him 
a  great  deal  in  finding  plants  or 
business  houses  who  neetl  men. 
Howexer,  the  army  sincerely  hopes 
that  business  men,  either  individ¬ 
ually  or  in  groups,  will  make  them¬ 
selves  available  t<»  help  in  this  im¬ 
portant  job.  .Many  communities 
haxe  set  up  programs  of  this  type 
and  they  are  rentlering  a  great 
serx  ice. 
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What  the  U.  S.  E.  S.  Offers  Retailers 
in  the  Veteran  Employment  Program 

By  J.  K.  Collins 

Director,  Bureau  of  Placements,  War  Manpoiver  (lopumission 


J(il)  placement  is  only  one 
of  the  agency’s  activities. 

To  employers  it  furnishes 
tetlmical  assistance  in  the 
evaluation  and  utilization 
of  the  veteran’s  abilities. 

TWO  million  service  men  and 
women  will  tlon  civilian 
clothes  again  during  the 
(oming  year,  as  a  result  ol  army 
discharges  under  the  point  system, 
loi  o\er-age  anil  lor  wounds  and 
(•liter  disabilities.  .Most  of  them 
will  he  in  the  market  for  jobs. 
Although  many  will  go  hack  to  the 
old  jobs  to  which  they  have  re- 
einploymeut  rights  under  the  Se¬ 
lective  Service  Act,  iudiiations  are 
that  more  than  half  ol  them  w'ill  Ik- 
looking  for  new  .  employnient. 
Many  <•!  the  younger  men  and 
women  didn’t  have  a  job  when 
they  entered  the  armed  forces: 
others  are  no  longer  interested  in 
returning  to  their  previous  employ, 
inent  because  .Aiiuy  life  has  broad¬ 
ened  their  skills  and  experience  or 
changed  their  views  about  what 
they  would  like  to  do;  still  others 
may  liiid  that  their  old  job  van¬ 
ished  when  the  employer’s  busines' 
iK-iame  a  war  “casualtv.” 

II  you  are  the  average  ret  a  i  let 
you  are  anxious  that  evi-rv  one  ol 
these  men  and  women  who  have 
contributed  s(»  much  toward  victorv 
should  obtain  a  satislaitorv  job 
11  any  one  (»1  them  left  your  em- 
ployiueiit  to  go  into  the  armed 
services,  skui  are  reads  to  weliome 
him  back.  You  also  want  to  do 
your  |)art  by  making  your  job 
openings  available  to  ipialified 
seterans  svho  are  looking  for  work. 

II  you  are  the  aserage  retailer, 
sou  base  been  getting  along  svith 
less  help  than  you  need.  War  in¬ 
dustries  base  had  first  claim  on  the 
asailable  manposver,  and  you  have 
had  to  get  along  svith  svhatesei 
remained,  'fhe  returning  service¬ 


men  svill  help  to  ease  the  man¬ 
power  shortage.  .Many  of  them 
svant  jobs  svhich  have  a  postsvar 
future.  Among  their  ranks  yi^u 
base  a  good  chance  ol  finding  some 
one  svho  svill  solve  your  manposver 
problems. 

How  are  you  going  to  make  your 
job  openings  known  to  rettirning 
seterans?  How  svill  you  select 
those  best  ipialified  lor  the  svork 
you  have?  This  is  the  point  at 
svliith  your  local  employment  ofhee 
can  be  of  great  help  to  sou. 

Vocational  Services 

rite  United  States  Employment 
Service  of  the  W'ar  .Manposver  Cami- 
missioti  is  the  agency  responsible 
under  the  Cil  Bill  of  Rights  lot 
finding  nesv  jobs  lot  seterans.  Be- 
lore  servicemen  are  ilischarged  from 
Arms  Separation  (a-nters,  they  are 
giseit  lull  informatioti  concerniiig 
the  job  placemeut  anil  employment 
((•unseling  facilities  asailable  to 
litem  through  the  more  than  I, .'>()() 
l(»ial  IJniteil  States  Emplovment 
Set  vice  ofhees  throughout  the  coitii- 
II y.  Matty  of  the  men  svho  are  dis- 
i  haigeil  from  hospitals  register  lor 
work  svith  United  States  Etn|)los- 
meiit  .Service  interviesvers  before 

I  hey  leas  e.  It  is  nattiral,  therefore, 
that  the  local  employment  office 
shoulil  be  the  first  stop  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  (»l  seterans  svho  set  out  to 
l<»ok  lor  iiesv  jobs.  During  the  first 
iluie  mouths  of  l!Mr),  ihe  United 
Slates  Employmeut  .Service  placed 
.tpproximately  27.'),(M)0  seterans  in 
jobs. 

When  the  seterau  lomes  into  a 
local  employment  ofhee,  he  receises 
an  intUviihiali/ed  placement  serv¬ 
ice,  svith  special  attention  to  his 
needs  and  problems.  Each  local 
ofhee  has  a  seterans’  Employment 
Representative  svho  provides  mans 
special  services  to  veterans  and  sees 
to  it  that  no  seteran  leaves  the  ofhee 
until  all  possibilities  lor  finding  him 
a  suitable  job  base  been  explored. 

II  the  seterau  needs  help  in  chiKts- 


iiig  a  socation,  or  adjusting  to  one, 
the  assistance  of  a  trained  employ¬ 
ment  counselor  is  asailable.  The 
employment  counselor  helps  hint 
to  define  his  problems  and  to  dis- 
iDver,  analyze  and  evaluate  his 
skills,  potentialities  and  interests, 
riiese  skills,  potentialities,  and  in- 
terests  are  then  related  to  the  re- 
ipiireuients  of  occupations  and  to 
I  he  demand  for  svorkers  in  such  ik- 
i  iipations.  f'o  assist  the  seteran  in 
chiKising  an  occupation  (»r  in  de- 
ciiling  upon  a  community  in  svhich 
to  live,  the  employnient  counselor 
has  up-to-date  information  concern¬ 
ing  occupational  reiptirements,  de¬ 
mand  lor  svorkers.  svages,  anil  svork- 
ing  anil  living  conditions  in  the 
principal  inilustries  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  the  country.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  the  employment  counseloi 
has  a  complete  knowledge  of  com¬ 
munity  services,  such  as  education¬ 
al  or  training  facilities  and  medical 
or  voiational  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices,  svhich  can  be  of  assistance  to 
the  seteran  in  preparing  for  a  viKa- 
lioti  or  in  improving  his  employ¬ 
ability. 

Helping  the  Disabled 

Special  assistance  is  also  avail¬ 
able,  svhen  needed,  to  insure  that 
disabled  seterans  are  placed  in  suit¬ 
able  employment.  Hosveser.  it  is 
a  mistake  to  assume  that  all  ilis- 
abletl  seterans  have  employment 
problems.  .\  large  number  ol  ihem 
iei|uire  uo  special  assistatice  svhat- 
eser,  because  their  ilisabilities  ilo 
itol  affect  their  ability  to  jKtIoiiu 
satisfactorily  iu  their  usual  oimpa- 
tious.  Others  find  that,  if  they  cait- 
uot  go  back  to  their  usual  occupa- 
liotis.  they  can  perform  svork  iu  re- 
lateil  occupations  lot  svhich  they 
iieeil  little  or  no  additional  traitt- 
ittg.  .Sottte,  of  course,  tteetl  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  assistance,  or 
need  to  be  traineil  in  entirely  nesv 
occupations.  'I'he  employment 
((•unselor,  atttl  itt  some  ofhees  a 
stall  member  svho  specializes  in 
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Services  the  U.  S.  E.  S. 
Offers  to  Employers 


Your  lotal  U.S.E.S.  ofiitc  can  give  y«ni  the  lollowing  types  of 
assistance: 

1.  Select  a  local  \eteran  uho  is  qualilied  to  perform  your  job 
and  refer  him  to  you  for  an  interview.  I'he  linal  decision 
to  hire  is  always  up  to  you. 

2.  Send  your  order  to  »)ther  areas  if  no  tpialihed  veterans  are 
available  ItKally. 

3.  Help  you  analyze  the  requirements  of  vour  jolts  if  necessary 
to  select  fully  qualified  workers. 

-1.  Give  you  technical  assistance  in  the  use  of  the  special  aids 
for  placing  .Vrmy  anil  Navv  |H*rsonnel,  if  you  wish  to  make 
use  of  these  aids  to  insure  maximum  utilization  of  veterans 
who  return  to  jobs  in  your  establishment. 

In  order  that  the  l^S.E.S.  may  be  of  maximum  assistance  to 
you.  there  are  a  few  things  that  vou  as  an  employer  must  do. 
'I'hey  are: 

1.  Give  complete  information  about  the  requirements  of  your 
job  when  you  place  your  order  with  the  local  employment 
office. 

2.  Give  the  local  employment  office  enough  time  to  review  the 
ipialifications  of  available  applicants  and  make  a  carelid 
selection. 

3.  Do  not  discriminate  against  a  veteran  because  he  has  a  dis¬ 
ability.  Remember  that  the  employment  service  makes  re¬ 
ferrals  solely  on  ability  to  do  the  job,  and  that,  before  a 
veteran  is  referred,  it  has  been  determined  that  his  disability 
will  not  interfere  with  successful  job  performance. 

1.  Cixiperate  with  yotir  local  office  by  permitting  a  representative 
to  analyze  yonr  job  to  determine  its  exact  requirements,  in¬ 
cluding  physical  demands,  if  that  is  necessary  for  the  selection 
of  ftilly  qualihed  workers. 

If  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the  services  rendered  by  your  local 
Ihiited  States  Employment  Service  office,  you  are  welcome  to 
visit  the  office  at  any  time.  If  you  wish,  a  representative  of  the 
office  will  visit  your  establishment  to  analyze  your  employment 
problems  and  needs  and  explain  how  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  can  lx*  of  assistance  to  you. 


services  to  the  physically  handi- 
capj>ed,  helps  the  disabled  veteran 
who  has  a  vocational  problem  to 
choose  a  vocation  and  hnd  suitable 
employment. 

I'he  United  States  Employment 
Service  has  developed  a  special 
technique,  known  as  the  Physical 
Demands  Analysis  and  Physical 
Gapacities  .\ppraisal,  which  en¬ 


ables  local  employment  offices  to 
make  better  placements  of  physical¬ 
ly  handicappied  individuals.  The 
lechnique  is  simple.  It  consists  first 
of  carefully  analyzing  jobs  to  de¬ 
termine  what  physical  demands 
they  make  of  the  workers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  how  much  standing,  walk¬ 
ing,  stooping,  lifting,  hearing,  see¬ 
ing,  and  other  physical  activities 


are  required.  The  working  (oiuii- 
tions  are  also  analyzed,  because 
such  factqrs  as  temperature,  hu¬ 
midity,  mechanical  hazariN.  etc., 
have  a  bearing  on  the  abiliiv  of 
some  individuals  to  perform  in  the 
jobs.  The  physical  capaiiiies  of 
the  applicants  are  also  determined; 
for  example,  how  much  sianding, 
walking,  stixiping,  lifting,  luaring, 
seeing  and  other  activities  they  are 
able  to  perform.  .\ny  conditions, 
siuh  as  high  temperatures,  under 
which  they  cannot  work  are  also 
determined.  By  carefully  matching 
applicant  qualifications  and  job  re 
quirements.  physically  handicapped 
applicants  can  be  placed  on  jobs 
in  yvhich  their  handicap  does  not 
affect  successful  yvork  performance. 

.\nother  tixil  which  has  lieen  de¬ 
veloped  to  aid  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  in  placing 
veterans  is  a  volume  entitled 
Special  Aids  for  Plathi^  .Military 
Personnel  in  CAvilian  Jobs  [En¬ 
listed  .Army  Personnel)  which  lists 
about  ■i.'iO  military  occupations, 
and  their  related  civilian  jolis.  .\ 
sitniiar  volume  has  been  developed 
to  aid  in  placing  Navy  personnel. 
VV'ith  the  use  of  these  Special  .\ids. 
the  experience  and  skills  gained  by 
an  itufividual  in  the  armed  services 
cati  lie  related  to  the  requirements 
of  civilian  jobs.  Employers  will 
also  litul  these  Spiecial  Aids  useful 
in  determining  how  to  make  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  the  skills  of  veterans 
who  return  to  their  old  jobs.  Hie 
local  employment  office  will  pro¬ 
vide  technical  assistance,  if  request¬ 
ed,  to  the  employer  in  using  these 
Special  .Aids  in  his.  own  establish¬ 
ment. 

In  order  to  make  effective  place¬ 
ments,  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  needs  complete  infor¬ 
mation  not  only  about  the  veter¬ 
an’s  cpialifications  and  capacities, 
but  also  about  job  requirements. 

volume  entitled  Job  Descriptions 
for  the  Retail  Trade^  which  de¬ 
scribes  occupations  in  various  types 
of  retail  establishments,  is  available 
for  reference  by  local  employment 
office  staff  members.  In  addition, 
each  local  office  makes  a  practice  of 
obtaining  full  details  about  the  job 
when  an  employer  places  an  order 
for  a  worker.  Arrangements  fre¬ 
quently  are  made  for  an  employ¬ 
ment  service  technician  to  visit  the 
[Continued  on  page  68) 
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G-I  Joe,  Incorporated 

By  C.  Howard  Smith, 

Reffional  Matmger,  C.  E.  D.,  Richnumd,  Va. 


What  about  veterans  who 
want  to  go  into  business 
on  their  own?  Richmond 
business  men  offer  them 
advice  from  experience; 
help  them,  if  they  seem 
unquestionably  qualified,  to 
get  started  on  the  venture. 

More  than  a  iiiillioii  service¬ 
men  are  delinileh  interest¬ 
ed  in  going  into  business  for 
themselves.  What  are  tlie  possibili¬ 
ties  of  opening  a  Itusiness.  ami 
what  are  the  otlds  on  suctess  or 
lailnre? 

"What  ha\e  the  lolks  back  here 
been  doing  besides  turning  out 
arms  and  ammunition,  planes  and 
tanks?’  .  .  .  ".\re  there  an\  em- 
ploymeni  or  business  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  me  here,  or  nutsl  1  leave 
and  go  to  a  larger  cit\  where  I 
can  cash  in  on  mv  training  and 
knowledge?"  I  bese  are  some  ol 
the  (|uestions  being  asketl  right 
now.  Some  coinmitnities  are  iloing 
something  aboitt  this  matter.  Imh 
example; 

Richmond.  \'a..  is  a  txpital 
.\nierican  communils  with  manv 
dixersified  ojjportunities.  Ricb- 
inond  has  been  the  heathptartei  s 
ol  the  anti-aircrall  contmand.  and 
is  surrounded  bv  eight  militarv 
bases,  both  .Armv  and  \avv.  .Ml 
this  |)rovided  an  excellent  op|)or- 
timiiy  for  close  contact  with  these 
l  oss  from  all  parts  of  the  coutitry. 
In  the  process  of  trving  to  provitle 
the  best  for  these  fellows  while  in 
Ridimond  on  pass.  I  in  lough  or 
leave,  a  very  startling  lact  came  to 
light  and  with  it  tlie  "liusiness 
(Millie”  idea,  now  adopted  bv  com¬ 
munities  from  coast  to  coast  in 
this  country  and  in  Cainada. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  oitr  majors, 
captains,  first  and  secoiul  lieuten¬ 
ants  are  less  than  ‘fO  vears  old. 
.Main  of  these  ofheers  are  direct 
Irom  school  aiul  college.  I'his 


means  no  practical  business  ex- 
perieiue  at  all,  while  the  remain¬ 
der  of  this  group,  due  to  their 
.tge.  would  have  had  otdy  a  limit- 
eil  amount.  1  hese  men  had  to 
pnidme  to  aihiexe  their  rank  atul 
proxe  their  worth  to  hold  it,  or 
be  promoteil.  1  hex  are  making 
more  money  toilay  iti  service  th.m 
thex  exer  maile  before  or  xvill  be 
tible  to  command  iti  civilian  lile 
xvhen  ilischargetl.  I'he  shoe  clerk, 
factory  xvorker,  newspaper  report¬ 
er,  etc.— these  aiul  many  others  xvho 
make  up  part  of  this  offiier  group 
are  not  going  to  lx*  content  xvith 
their  old  jobs;  xvhile  those  out  of 
school,  going  to  xvork  for  the  first 
time,  xvill  not  accept  xvhat  the 
l’.S.E..S.  or  anv  other  employment 
serxiic  xvill  haxe  to  offer  them. 

Help  in  Deciding 

What  are  these  bovs,  noxv  men. 
going  to  do?  Manx  of  this  group 
xvill  xvant  to  go  into  a  business  ol 
their  oxvn  and  in  this  challenge 
thex  xvill  need  a  great  deal  ol 
sound  ailviie  aiul  gidibiiue.  The 
Richmond  Business  (Minic  is  reailx 
to  gixe  this  service,  imule  up  ol 
stucessful  men  from  many  dilfer- 
eiit  businesses.  I  hev  are  orgaiii/ed 
'in  three  sections:  (I)  the  ipialilv- 
iiig  group;  {'!)  bankers’  commit 
lee;  (■))  real  estate  division.  I'lie 
plan  xvorks  as  follows:  When  a 
returning  xeteran  makes  knoxvii  at 
either  the  L'..S.E..S.  or  the  Veterans’ 
Replacement  Bureau  that  he  is 
not  interested  in  a  job  nexv  or 
old.  but  rather  xvants  to  go  into 
;i  business  of  his  oxvn,  the  folloxv- 
iiig  routine  is  followetl. 

riiis  xeteran  is  given  a  card  on 
xvhich  he  fills  out  his  name.  age. 
rank,  home  address,  former  em¬ 
ployment  or  schooling,  and  the 
type  of  business  he  is  interested  in 
starting.  He  is  also  given  :i  lopx 
of  the  booklet.  “Hoxv  Retnniing 
Servicemen  CMiii  Succeed  in  Busi¬ 
ness.”  He  is  told  to  read  the  Ixiok- 
let  carefullx.  and  report  with  his 
card  to  the  Richmond  Cilianib'er 
of  (aminierce  on  a  definite  even¬ 
ing. 

In  the  interim  the  xeteran  can 
make  a  xerv  clear-cut  anaixsis  of 


his  ipialifications  fur  entering 
business  by  studying  these  twelve 
questions: 

I.  Are  you  sure  you  are  ready 
to  go  into  business  and  xvork 
to  make  it  a  success? 

'1.  Do  you  realize  the  resptmsi- 
bilitx  vou  as  a  business  man 
xvill  haxe  on  your  shoultlers? 
(Mill  you  justify  in  your  oxvn 
mind  this  is  the  proper  thing 
for  you  to  do? 

1.  Will  the  kind  of  business  you 
xvant  to  get  into  make  ad¬ 
equate  profit  for  the  size  of 
xour  investment? 

.j.  Dill  you  decide  on  this  par- 
tiiular  business  Ix-cause  of  the 
money  xou  beliexe  it  can 
make  for  vou,  or  ilid  you  pick 
this  business  because  it  is  the 
oiU‘  in  xvhich  you  formerly 
xvorked? 

(■).  Have  vou  given  any  thought 
to  the  stoik  or  mercliaiitlise 
vou  xvill  need?  Do  you  knoxv 
the  right  manufai  turers  or 
xvholesalers  from  xvhom  to 
buy  so  you  xvill  get  the  best 
metihandise  at  the  right  [nice 
and  xvith  |)rojjer  iliscounts? 

7.  II  vou  xvere  in  this  same  busi¬ 
ness  xvorking  for  someone  else 
do  vou  leel  you  had  made  the 
highest  salary  possible  as  an 
eniplovee?  Did  vou  ever  dis¬ 
cuss  some  of  the  problems 
and  xvorries  of  this  business 
xvith  vonr  former  boss? 

S.  Are  xou  sure  xou  haxe  the 
courage  ;ind  determination  to 
stick  xvith  and  folloxv  through 
the  first  long  months,  or 
more,  of  hard  xvork  and  small 
earnings?  Every  man  faces 
these  txvo  things  xvhen  he 
starts  his  oxvn  business. 

!•.  Are  xou  xvilling  to  l;iy  aside 
lor  ;i  vear  or  more  some  ol 
xour  SOI  i;d  life— baseball,  golf, 
anil  so  on?  II  vou  are  not 
sure  about  this  101)  per  cent, 
then  think  again!  This  nexv 
business  ol  your  oxvn  is  going 
to  neeil  all  your  time  .  .  .  and 
xour  creditors  and  xour  bank 
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t-r  will  pretty  nearly  know 
)our  personal  activities  and 
liabits  until  your  success  has 
been  achieved. 

10.  Now  this  question  is  very  ini- 
|x>rtant,  so  be  fair  to  yourself. 
Don’t  say  yes,  just  because  this 
may  be  your  home  town.  .\re 
you  convinced  l>eyond  doubt 
that  this  is  the  city  where  you 
want  to  stay,  that  you  want 
to  be  a  part  of  its  community 
life  and  here  build  your  fut¬ 
ure?  Remember— you  cannot 
just  walk  out  on  a  business  of 
voiir  own  like  you  could  a  job. 

11.  Have  you  talked  your  plans 
over  with  your  banker?  Do 
you  know'  the  amount  of  cred¬ 
it  you  will  need,  and  if  your 
past  record  will  warrant  re¬ 
ceiving  this  amount  of  credit? 
Is  this  going  to  be  enough 
money  to  provide  you  with 
working  capital  for  emergen¬ 
cies  or  for  unforeseen  ojjpor- 
tunities  which  would  have 
to  be  handled  on  a  cash  basis? 
Is  this  credit  sufficient  to  take 
advantage  of  cash  discounts 
on  goods  ytni  purchase  so  you 
will  be  known  as  a  sound  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  credit  risk? 

12.  Now!  Lastly  in  sincere  fair¬ 
ness  to  yourself,  go  back  over 
each  question  carefully.  Do 
you  honestly  believe  you  are 
qualined  and  have  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  a  gtKKl,  suc¬ 
cessful  business  man?  If  your 
answer  is  “yes”,  a  groiq>  of 
outstanding  Richmond,  busi¬ 
ness  men  have  agreed  to  give 
their  valuable  time  and  ex¬ 
perience  and  all  possible  ad- 
sice  and  recommendations  to 
you. 

Help  at  Every  Step 

If  the  man  can  sincerely  and 
honestly  answer  each  question  w'ith 
a  positive  “yes”,  he  should  have 
the  makings  of  a  successful  retail¬ 
er.  After  a  thorough  study  of 
these  rudiments,  his  |K>tential  for 
success  or  failure  will  be  rather 
glaringly  brought  to  light. 

When  this  man  comes  to  the 
Chaml)er,  he  will  first  meet  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  clinic  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  business  he  is  in¬ 
terested  in  starting.  'Lhey  will  dis¬ 
cuss  in  detail  this  particular  busi¬ 
ness  and  his  qualifications,  etc., 


not  with  the  idea  of  discouraging 
the  applicant,  but  rather  to  draw 
out  his  ability  and  sincerity.  When 
it  is  agreed  that  he  has  yvhat  it 
takes,  he  will  then  meet  with  a 
member  of  the  Bankers’  Commit¬ 
tee  who  w'ill  arrange  for  an  ad¬ 
equate  line  of  credit,  allowing  for 
a  weekly  income  to  meet  his  de¬ 
mands  de|)ending  upon  his  family 
status,  to  be  able  to  discount  his 
bills  and  be  known  as  a  gotxl  cred¬ 
it  risk,  and  a  surplus  to  take  care 
of  unforesc'en  opportunities  aiul 
conditions.  He  is  now  up  to  the 
last  step  and  meets  with  a  member 
of  the  Real  Estate  Division,  yvho 
will  aid  him  in  securing  a  proper 
location,  taking  into  (onsidera- 
tion  the  amount  of  rent  he  tan 
afford  to  pay  and  a  site  where  he 
yvill  get  the  greatest  amount  ol 
traffic  needed  for  his  particular 
kind  of  business. 

We  are  j>erforming  this  careftd 
.screening  in  the  knowledge  that  all 
aspirants  yvill  not  be  qualified  re¬ 
tailers  or  proprietors  of  their  own 
businesses  in  other  lines.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  worth  considerable 
time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  ex¬ 
isting  business  men  to  prevent 
yvidespread  failures  through  lack 
of  ability,  or  a  lack  of  tpialification 
on  the  part  of  a  veteran  to  suc- 
cessfidly  conduct  his  l)usiness. 

Many  Ciihange  Their  Minds 

A  surprising  numlx.‘r  of  veterans, 
after  studying  the  tyvelve  questions 
and  thinking  the  thing  through, 
have  come  to  the  sharp  realiza¬ 
tion  that  they  are  not  suited  to 
conditCt  their  oyvn  bissiness.  It 
is  much  better  for  these  men  to 
reach  this  decision  through  their 
oyvn  thinking  than  it  is  for  an  out¬ 
side  jHTson,  or  groiq)  of  persons, 
to  attempt  to  tell  them  they  are 
not  qualified. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  men  yvho 
come  to  an  early  realization  that 
they  are  not  equipped  for  any 
reason  to  handle  their  t)wn  busi¬ 
nesses.  yve  have  on  file  at  the  Cdiam- 
ber,  company  by  company,  a  list 
of  positions  that  are  open  (and 
this  list  is  revised  daily) ,  setting 
forth  the  skills  and  experiences 
needed,  opjxtrtunities  for  advance¬ 
ment,  and  salary.  We  then  ar¬ 
range  intervieyy’s  yvith  the  employ¬ 
ment  departments  of  the  various 
companies  with  the  result  that 


these  men  are  promptly  empl.i\od, 
and  their  immediate  probletu  of 
adjustment  and  rehabilitation  is 
concluded— in  the  majority  of 
cases,  to  the  veteran’s  complete 
satisfaction. 

Guide  to  Success 

Ff)r  those  veterans  yvho  weie 
formerly  engaged  in  business  and 
desire  to  re-enter,  yve  have  summed 
up  in  ten  points  yvhat  yve  consider 
to  be  “Good  .Advice  for  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Men”: 

1.  Do  not  turn  your  back  on  crit¬ 
icism.  Be  tolerant  and  listen, 
riiis  might  utifold  something 
profitable  to  you. 

2.  Pay  your  bills  promptly  and 

take  advantage  of  the  dis¬ 
counts.  Fhis  yvill  have  3  ad¬ 
vantages:  (1)  It  keeps  vou 

in  g<M)d  standing  yvith  those 
you  bity  from.  I'hey  too  have 
their  bills  to  meet.  (2)  I'he 
money  you  save  and  accumu¬ 
late  by  doing  this  has  its  oyvn 
need  in  your  business.  (3) 
You  will  have  a  healthy  peace 
of  mind,  and  good  business 
judgment  in  the  eyes  of  your 
banker. 

3.  Keep  yotir  customers  foremost 
in  your  mind.  They  yvill  be 
your  customers  only  as  long 
as  you  treat  them  courteous¬ 
ly  and  jtistly. 

4.  Pay  less  attention  to  your 
small  competitor.  He  is  try¬ 
ing  to  succeed  like  yourself. 
Pick  out  the  largest  and  most 
progressive  store  in  your  city 
and  yvatch  yvhat  they  do. 

5.  Watch  closely  the  physical 
make-up  of  your  store.  Keep 
painted  and  clean  your  shoyv 
cases,  shelves,  counters,  yvalls, 
lights  and  floor.  .Attractive. 
ap|>ealing.  clean,  well-written 
display  cards  are  important. 

().  If  you  carry  through  the 
above,  then  there  will  lx*  in¬ 
centive  for  your  salepeople  to 
be  neat,  pleasant  and  yvell- 
mannered.  'Fhey’ll  take  great 
pride  in  the  merchandise  they 
are  responsible  for  and  keep 
it  ahvays  orderly,  yvell-dis- 
played  and  handy— not  down 
in  the  stock  room. 

7.  The  next  step  is  your  wind¬ 
ows.  Take  every  opportunity 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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International  Business  Conferences  Planned 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

.  .  .  National  advisory  boards  of  business 
groups  may  be  set  up  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  world-wide  economic  problems. 

By  K.  V.  Nelson 


WILL  an  iiitcniational  busi¬ 
ness  management  organiza¬ 
tion  develop  to  cooperate 
with  tlie  Economic  and  Social 
Council  set  up  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  C>onference? 

I  he  charter  of  the  World  Sc'curi- 
ty  Orgattization  authorizes  the  Eco. 
noinic  and  Social  Council  “to  tnake 
suitable  arratigements  for  consul- 
tatiott  with  non-governmental  or- 
ganizatiotis  which  are  concerned 
with  matters  within  the  competence 
of  the  Council.”  It  continttes:  “Such 
arratigements  tnay  apply  both  to 
international  organizations  and. 
where  appropriate,  to  national  or¬ 
ganizations  after  consultation  with 
the  tnemlx?r  state  concerned.”  The 
Ctiuncil  coitld  thus  have  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  groups  wdiich  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  everyday  busitiess  level 
the  results  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  economic  and  social  poli¬ 
cies. 

Secretary  of  State  Stettinius  said 
last  month  that  national  go\ern- 
ments  may  set  up  national  advisory 
hoards  composed  of  these  major 
non-governmental  organizations  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  coopieration 
with  the  Council.  He  explained 
ihat  recommendations  from  such 
groups  would  be  made  public,  so 
that  citizens  might  make  known 
their  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  suggestions  made. 

•Mr.  Stettinius  has  expressed  his 
hope  that  an  International  Trade 
C'.onference  will  be  called  in  the 
near  future  to  discuss  tariffs,  cpio- 
tas  and  other  restrictions  on  the 
resumption  of  international  trade. 
An  international  management  or¬ 
ganization  on  a  par  with  those  de¬ 
voted  to  labor,  monetary,  food  and 
other  major  economic  factors,  well 


might  be  an  outcome  of  such  a 
Conference  as  he  described. 

I'he  feeling  grows  in  many  tpiart- 
ers  that  the  most  important  work 
of  the  projected  United  Nations 
Organization  may  be  the  solution 
of  economic  and  social  maladjust¬ 
ments.  Such  cooperation,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  will  accomplish  even  more 
than  treaties  and  alliances  toward 
removing  the  stresses  that  breed 
wars. 

How  the  Council  Works 

In  military  and  political  fields 
predominance  is  centered  in  the  1 1- 
member  Security  Council,  on  which 
the  five  great  jxiwers  are  perma¬ 
nently  represented.  The  18  mem¬ 
ber-nations  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  however,  will  all 
be  on  an  equal  hxiting.  Lhey 
will  lx;  selected  by  the  Cieneral 
Assembly.  Members  will  serve 
three-year  terms,  except  that  the 
tirst  appointments  will  be  made 
for  one,  two  and  three  year  peri¬ 
ods,  so  that  six  new  memljer- 
nations  will  be  selected  each  year, 
it  is  not  specified  that  the  great 
powers  must  be  represented  on  this 
Council,  although  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  be.  since  c(x>|x*ration 
of  the  leading  industrial  nations 
and  an  intimate  understanding  of 
conditions  in  those  countries  will 
be  indis|)ensable  in  solving  world 
economic  problems. 

Lhe  Council  will  have  the  power 
to  set  up  Commissions  to  work  on 
the  major  economic  and  stxial 
problems  which  affect  the  well¬ 
being  of  people  all  over  the  globe. 
The  Council  members  themselves 
will  be  chosen  for  their  broad 
knowledge  of  all  of  these  problems, 
while  the  appointed  heads  of  Com¬ 


missions  will  be  specialists  with 
acacUmic  and  practical  qualifying 
expel  ience  in  particular  fields. 

[V'arious  proposals  have  been 
made  concerning  interim  activities 
to  carry  on  until  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter  has  Ixen  ratified 
and  the  Organization  is  ready  to 
function,  since  it  is  felt  that  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary  in  a 
number  of  major  fields.  No  such 
provisions  have  as  yet  been  made.] 

•At  a  press  conference  held  by 
Sir  -A.  Ramaswami  Mudaliar  of  In¬ 
dia,  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  has  re-drafted  the  Dumbar¬ 
ton  Oaks  provisions  for  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  .Social  Council,  the 
question  was  asked  whether  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  co¬ 
operation  Ixtween  the  Council  and 
non-governmental  agencies. 

Conventions  Already  Planned 

I'he  chairman  explained  that  it 
was  expected  that  there  would  be 
c(x>peration  between  the  various 
Commissions  to  lie  set  up  and  the 
International  LalxJr  Office,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund,  the 
Fo<xl  and  .Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  working  toward  the  same  ob¬ 
jectives.  However,  he  said,  no  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  made  so  far  for 
coojjeration  with  non-government¬ 
al  agencies,  except  through  conven¬ 
tions  to  lx  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  These  will  enable 
groups  and  specialists  in  particular 
fields  to  meet  for  discussions  with 
members  of  the  Commissions. 
Funds  for  such  conventions  already 
have  been  added  to  their  budgets, 
he  stated,  and  such  gatherings  will 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Central  Billing  Finds  Few  Supporters 
Among  NRDGA  Credit  Men 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


Proposals  to  ccntrali/c  charge 
atcount  handling  in  one  othee 
servicing  all  the  stores  in  a 
coinniunity  were  submitted  to 
memhers  of  the  Division  for 
comment.  .  .  .  Their  opinion 
is  that  this  plan  has  weak¬ 
nesses  which  greatlv  outweigh 
its  possible  advantages. 

O  you  believe  that  your 
IB  store  would  profit  by  us¬ 
ing  Central  Billing?” 
This  question,  when  directed  re¬ 
cently  to  the  nienibership  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  brought  96  negative  replies 
from  the  100  stores  who  answered. 
These  replies  are  not  restricted  to 
stores  located  in  one  section  of  the 
(ountry.  They  came  from  stores 
operating  in  72  different  cities,  lo¬ 
cated  in  .S3  states  and  2  Canadian 
provinces.  In  addition,  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  larger  and  the  smaller 
volume  stores  is  almost  equally  rep¬ 
resented.  Forty-eight  of  .  the  re¬ 
sponses  came  from  stores  whose  an¬ 
nual  sales  volume  is  less  than 
$2,000,000,  while  the  remaining  .52 
were  received  from  stores  whose  an¬ 
nual  sales  volume  is  above  that 
amount,  and  included  maiiv  of 
the  larger  stores  of  the  nation. 

Central  billing— or  the  “United 
(^hargacount  .Service,”  the  name 
given  to  the  plan  by  the  Farring¬ 
ton  Company,  manufacturers  of 
“(diarga-Plate,”  and  promoters  of 
the  system— provides  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  central  charge  ac¬ 
count  office  in  a  community  to  take 
over  most  of  the  functions  now  per¬ 
formed  by  the  charge  account  di¬ 
vision  of  the  credit  departments  of 
the  individual  stores.  Under  this 
system,  customers  receive  a  cotn- 
numity  credit  token  (or  charga- 
plate)  good  for  identification  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  imprinting  the  sales- 
check  at  all  stores  in  the  communi¬ 


ty.  Fhe  credit  token,  accompanied 
by  a  signature  card  which  is  renew¬ 
able  monthly,  entitles  the  customer 
to  purchase  goods  on  credit  at  all 
stores  up  to  the  amount  of  the  floor 
release  limit.  When  the  amount  of 
the  purchase  exceeds  the  floor  re¬ 
lease  limit,  authorization  can  be 
made  only  by  telephoning  the  cen¬ 
tral  charge  account  office. 

Charge  purchases  are  made  at  the 
store  of  the  customer's  choice,  but 
they  are  recorded  only  at  the  cen¬ 
tral  office  on  one  account  per  cus¬ 
tomer,  atid  one  statement  is  issued 
by  the  central  office  for  all  the  pur¬ 
chases  in  all  stores.  Charge  sales- 
checks  for  each  day’s  transactions 
are  deposited  with  the  central  office, 
with  each  store  given  a  receipt  for 
the  total  purchases  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  a  bank  deposit.  Mer¬ 
chandise  returns  and  credits  are 
controlled  entirely  by  each  store, 
except  that  the  credit  memoranda 
apply  on  the  customer’s  central 
office  account. 

Statements  mailed  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  office  are  completely  descrip¬ 
tive.  showing  the  items  in  detail 
with  the  place  and  date  of  pur¬ 
chase.  File  customer  is  {irivileged 
to  pay  the  account  to  any  member 
store,  or  by  mail,  or  in  person  to 
the  central  office.  A  detachable 
payment  stub  keeps  confidential 
the  information  regarding  pur¬ 
chases  from  other  stores. 

Ciollection  and  Freezing 

Payments  made  by  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  apply  to  the  total  debt  of 
the  customer  and  are  not  allocated 
to  any  specific  purchase.  Totals 
collected  by  the  central  office  are 
distributed  daily  to  the  merchants 
in  proportion  to  their  oldest  out¬ 
standing  daily  total  charge  sales. 

Enclosed  with  each  current 
monthly  statement  is  an  insertible 
signature  card  for  the  customer’s 
charga-plate,  valid  for  10  days.  If 
the  account  is  past  clue  or  in  danger 
of  default,  the  card  is  withheld  and 


issued  at  the  time  the  delin- 
cjuency  is  cleared.  If  the  customer 
is  unable  to  pay  in  full  and  nnwill- 
ing  to  arrange  an  extension  with 
the  central  office,  the  account  is 
frozen  lor  all  stores. 

Gollection  follow-up  and  the 
freezing  of  unsatisfactory  accounts 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  central 
office.  Bad  debt  losses  are  recovered 
fiotn  the  merchants  who  sold  to  the 
account  in  the  proportion  their 
sales  bear  to  the  total  purchases  of 
the  customer  over  a  specified  |)eri- 
ocl.  Foss  reserves,  in  proportion  to 
volume,  are  established  and  car¬ 
ried  separately  for  each  store. 

If  a  customer  not  acceptable  un¬ 
der  central  office  standards  makes 
application  to  a  store,  the  store  may 
on  its  own  responsibility  accept  the 
account.  Such  customers  are  not 
extended  the  general  credit  privi¬ 
lege.  but  are  controlled  through 
limited  cards,  usable  only  at  stores 
where  the  account  is  acceptable. 

To  cover  the  operating  cost, 
member  stores  pay  a  fixed  percent¬ 
age  of  their  charge  sales  volume. 

C^laimetl  .Advantages 

.\clvocates  ol  the  plan  contend 
that  it  guarantees  a  substantial  sav¬ 
ing  in  store  operating  costs  by  sub¬ 
stituting  lot  the  fixed  expense  of 
operating  a  credit  department,  a 
lower  contractual  charge  on  credit 
sales  volume.  This  lower  cost,  it  is 
argued,  is  made  possible  by  elimi¬ 
nating  the  duplication  of  charge  ac¬ 
count  functions  among  the  member 
stores.  Seventeen  of  the  stores  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  survev  agreed  that 
this  ttiight  be  possible  and  that, 
theotetically  and  mechanically,  cen- 
ttal  billing  has  interesting  cost  re- 
ditctioti  possibilities.  It  was  point¬ 
ed  out.  however,  that  a  successful 
operation  would  depend  itpon  the 
establishtnetu  of  a  very  high  grade 
cetitral  office,  and  that  it  would 
also  depetui  a  great  deal  upoti  the 
complete  harmotiv  of  alf  participat- 
ittg  stores. 
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MOHAWK  Products  and  Service  are  brought  to  you  by  the  greatest 
Distributing  Organization  ever  assembled  in  the  Carpet  Industry 


ALABAMA 

Birmiituhaiii  :i — Itenard  Lino.  Ji  Ruff  Co. 

CALIFORNIA 

lo*  4nK(‘l«‘A  14 — Kutler  Brothers 
AnfteicH— Murray  It.  Mar^li  To. 

San  Frai>ciM'i>  19 — Butler  Brothers 
ben  FratieiBTf*— Murray  U.  Marsh  Co. 

COLORADO 

Den\iT  2 — ItiMKirtj  I  hioleuin  &  Rug  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 

New  ihiveii  1  1— ^.'olman  l.evln  Co. 

FLORIDA 

rli^iivtlli'  4l>— Pe:«s)ee-Gault>ert  Corp. 

36 — Irving  DiKtributors.  Inc. 
llinmi  2T — tV:i6lee*Gaull>ert  Corp. 

Tampa  I — I’easlee-Gaulbert  Corp. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  3 — iVabieC'Gaulbert  Corp. 

ILLINOIS 

Chic'  go  8 — Cial.man  Bros. 

C  hler^go  Co, 

Chicagu  54 — Kenanl  I. inoleum  *  Bug  Co. 

INDIANA 

rvans>ine  lo — Small  ii  ^chelosky  Co. 
ItHiiHii.niKilis  4 — Iteiiard  l  inoleum  Sc  Rug  Co. 
Uicliinoi  <j — Tl;e  Adam  H.  Bartel  Co.,  Inc. 

IOWA 

Des  Monks  9 — Renard  l.tnoleum  &  Rug  Co. 
I>es  Muinet  8-.-Schmltt  Ss  Henry  Mfg. 

Co.,  Inc. 


KENTUCKY 

lAuisvlIle  3 — Otis  Hidden  Co..  Inc. 
I^niisville  1 — Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp. 

LOUISIANA 

M»nr«K> — Monroe  ll.'irdware  Co. 

New  Orleans  13 — Renard  Lino.  St  Rug  Co. 

MARYLAND 

B.'iUimore  .3 — Butler  Brothers 
ballimore  I — J.  J.  Haines  St  Co. 

MAssACHUsrrrs 

Boston  14 — (  olniati  Levin  CO« 

Boston  1 0 — Prescott  Si  Co. 

Springfield  4— .Colman  Levin  Co. 

MICHIGAN 

I><>tr«>it — Buhl  Sons  Co. 

Iietroit  3fi~Lott  Si  Geckler 
Grand  Rapids  2 — IxBt  4c  Geckler 

MINNESOTA 

MiniK*a|H)lis  3— ‘Butler  Brothers 
Minneapolis  S^Lasher  Carpet  4c  Lino.  Co. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  8 — Renard  Lino.  4e  Rug  Co. 
St.  Louis  3 — Renard  Linoleum  Sc  Rug  Co. 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha  1 — Orchard  St  Wilhelm  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

Binghanuon—^'olumhia  Jobbing  Co. 
Buffalo  3 — I.ott  St  Geckler 
Buffalo  H.  D.  Taylor  Co. 


N’ew  York  City  16— Crockett  Sc  Buss.  Inc. 
New  York  City  16^Lack  Carpet  Co..  Inc. 
Rochester  4— Columbia  Distributors.  Inc. 
Syracuse  16— t'olumliia  Distributors.  Inc. 
Utica  4^-Coliimhia  Distributors.  Inc. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Co1dsiion>— Allison.Erwm  Co. 

Chnrlotte  1 — AlMson-F.rwin  Co. 

High  Point — Allison>Erwin  Co. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  3— Renard  I.inoleum  St  Rug  Co. 

Cleveland  15 — Lott  A  Geckler 

Columlius  Ifi^Renard  Linoleum  St  Rug  Co. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklnlioma  t  iiy  1 — Peaslce-Gaulliert  Corp. 
Oklahoma  City  2 — Renard  Lino.  St  Rug  Co. 

OREGON 

Portland  8 — MarshalLWells  Co. 

Portland  9 — Murray  B.  Marsh  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown— <'oluml>ia  Jobbing  Co. 

Erie — H.  D.  Taylor  Co. 

IlarrisburTT — t'ohimbia  Jol*l>ing  Co. 
Philadelphia  6 — Butler  Brothers 
Pfiiladelphia  T — Wolf  St  Sons 
Pittsburgh  22 — Felix  Half  St  Bro..  Inc. 
Pittsburgh  22 — Geo.  Wehn  St  Co. 

Reading — Columliia  Jobbing  Co. 

Scranton— .^'ol  jmliia  Jobbing  Co. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  3  Coiman  Levin  C0« 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greeiiviliv — Allison-lilrwin  CO. 

TENNESSEE 

Chatianoinrsi  c — J.  J.  Haines 

Knoxville  8 — J.  J.  Haines 

Memphis  3— Renard  Linoleum  Sc  Rug  Co. 

TEXAS 

Dallas  1— Peaslee*Gaulbert  Corp. 

Dallas  1 — Renard  Linoleum  Sc  Ibig  Co. 

El  Paso— El  Paso  Wholesale  Carpel  Sc 
Furniture  Co..  Inc. 

Houston  1  — Peaslee*Gaulbert  Com. 

Houston  3— Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

San  .\iitun.o  Peaalee.Gaulbcrt  Corp. 

UTAH 

.^alt  l.aKc  i  ity — Murray  D.  Marsh  Co. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk — 1.  J.  Haines  A  Co. 

Kiciimond''^.  J.  Haines  Sc  Co. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle  14 — Marshall-Wells  Co. 

Sentile  1— Murray  R.  Marsh  Co. 

Spokane — Marshall-Wella  Co. 

Spokane  8 — .Murray  U.  Maraii  Co. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

CharleAton  21 — G.ithrie-Morris.rampbell  Co 
Huntingioii  7 — Watts.  Ritter  A  Co. 
Parkerhi>i:rg— Guthrie«Morria«Campbell  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee  3— Neidhoefer  Sc  Co.  0 
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Not  all  of  the  17  who  listed  an 
exp>ense  saving  as  a  possibility  un¬ 
der  central  billing  were  certain 
that  it  would  occur.  One  said  that 
“It  might  reduce  operating  costs.” 
Another  said,  “Perhaps  there  might 
be  less  operating  expense,  but  I 
believe  we  would  prefer  to  conduct 
our  own  business.”  A  third  sug¬ 
gested,  “There  might  be  economy 
in  operation  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  work  out  that  way.”  And  a 
fourth  stated,  “There  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  economy— maybe.  'I'he 
alleged  economy  is  by  no  means 
obvious.  One  might  only  substitute 
one  set  of  problems  for  the  present 
set.” 

Other  advantages  of  a  central 
charge  account  office  listed  by  the 
contributing  stores  are: 

1.  By  employing  adetjuate  col¬ 
lection  personnel,  and  through  an 
impartial  attitude  toward  collec¬ 
tion  follow-up,  the  central  agency 
could  probably  produce  better  col¬ 
lection  results.  (3  stores.) 

2.  The  plan  would  facilitate  the 
adoption  of,  and  adherence  to,  a 
community  credit  policy.  In  the 
case  of  defaulted  accounts,  all  ac¬ 
counts  would  be  closed  simultane¬ 
ously.  (3  stores.) 

3.  Ideal  for  smaller  stores  with¬ 
out  a  regular  bookkee|>er.  (2 
stores.) 

4.  Would  provide  a  better  credit 
system  in  small  communities.  (2 
stores.) 

5.  Competition  in  terms  on 
charge  accounts  would  be  eliminat¬ 
ed.  (1  store.) 

6.  The  overall  credit  capacity  of 
an  individual  could  be  determined 
and  regulated  more  satisfactorily 
on  a  group  basis  than  by  individual 
stores  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  size  of  the  customer’s  account 
in  other  stores.  (1  store.) 

7.  The  stores  could  dodge  the 
credit  problems  of  the  individual 
by  “passing  the  buck.”  (1  store.) 

30  Disadvantages  Cited 

That  there  are  a  number  of  flaws 
in  the  plan,  however,  is  indicated 
by  the  long  list  of  disadvantages 
which  follows.  Most  of  the  con¬ 
tributing  stores  took  the  stand  that 
retailing  is  a  specialized  business, 
based  on  the  close  relationship  the 
merchant  has  with  his  customers. 


and  that  to  pool  a  major  service 
function  with  those  of  other  stores 
is  not  desirable,  unless  the  function 
is  purely  routine,  such  as  delivery. 
These  are  the  undesirable  features 
of  central  billing: 

1.  The  store  would  lose  its  in¬ 
dividuality  as  far  as  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  is  concerned— its  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  deal  directly  with  each 
customer  and  build  goodwill  by 
superior  handling  of  collections, 
and  credit  service.  Stores  are  per¬ 
sonalities;  identity  is  tcK)  inijtort- 
ant.  Such  a  plan  tends  to  destroy  a 
store’s  prestige.  A  store  with  a 
sound  credit  policy  would  not  l)e 
able  to  benefit  from  it  under  cen¬ 
tral  billing,  because,  in  fact, 
madam  would  l)e  everybtKly’s  cus¬ 
tomer.  It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether 
the  central  office  credit  manager 
would  treat  an  old  customer  with 
the  same  consideration  that  an  in¬ 
dividual  store  would.  It  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  an  individual  store  to 
give  effect  to  an  individual  credit 
policy.  (24  stores.) 

Called  Too  Impersonal 

2.  Loss  of  customer  contacts  and 
inflexible  credit  arangements  would 
be  harmful  to  retail  selling.  The 
close  personal  relationship  between 
the  charge  account  customer  and 
any  one  store  would  be  completely 
lost.  In  well  run  stores,  personal 
credit  contacts  are  very  valuable, 
all  the  way  from  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  for  credit  through  difficulties 
in  collection  and  reinstatement  of 
accounts.  'I’he  benefits  of  friendly 
negotiation  would  be  lost  in  an 
inflexible  central  credit  office  plan 
(even  a  delintjuent  customer  may 
become  a  friend  of  the  store  if 
properly  handled) .  (15  stores.) 

3.  Merchandise  complaints  would 
be  very  difficult  to  handle  through 
a  central  office.  A  very  complicated 
system  would  have  to  be  set  up  to 
keep  the  central  collection  office 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
adjustment  of  merchandise  com¬ 
plaints.  To  investigate  these  com¬ 
plaints  properly,  each  store  would 
have  to  keep  some  record  of  all 
transactions,  either  through  the  use 
of  a  tissue  copy  of  the  salescheck 
or  by  photographing  it  before  it 
is  delivered  to  the  central  office. 
Moreover,  billing  errors  made  by 
the  central  office  could  not  be 


checked  in  the  stores,  and  cases 
might  arise  where  stores  would  be 
blamed  for  the  errors  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  agency.  (15  stores.) 

4.  The  plan  is  not  practical. 
One  store  treasurer  remarks.  “I  i 
doubt  if  the  scheme  is  sufficiently  i 
near  to  being  practicable  to  be  1 
worth  serious  consideration  for  and  ! 
by  our  store.  The  more  I  think  ^ 
about  it,  the  less  I  think  of  it.”  It  - 
is  too  much  of  a  gamble  to  break 
up  a  well  organized  credit  depart¬ 
ment  for  an  untried  theoretical 
plan.  (14  stores.) 

5.  Plan  of  no  value  for  a  small 
town.  (6  stores.) 

6.  Central  billing  would  obviate 
the  necessity  for  customers  to  visit 
the  store  to  make  payments  on 
their  accounts.  'I'his  would  result 
in  a  decrease  in  sales.  In  many 
cases,  the  trip  to  the  store  has  a 
double  ptirjxtse,  to  pay  a  bill  and 
to  buy  more  goods.  Stores  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  to  induce  cus¬ 
tomers  to  visit  them,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  paying  bills  to  an  office  out¬ 
side  the  store  would  result  in  lost 
sales  opportunities.  (6  stores.) 

7.  Store  policy  in  extending 
credit  to  meet  changes  in  cyclical 
trends  and  in  the  collection  meth- 
txls  used  would  not  be  controlled 
by  the  store.  They  would  lose  con¬ 
trol  over  their  own  individtral  ac¬ 
counts  without  reaping  any  re¬ 
ward  for  their  past  efforts.  (6 
stores.) 

8.  Remote  control  of  collections 
would  be  unsatisfactory.  There 
would  be  a  loss  of  p>ersonal  contact 
in  collecting  accounts.  \Vhile  stores 
whose  policy  had  previously  been 
very  easy  on  collections  might  be 
speeded  up  on  payments  with  cen¬ 
tral  billing,  those  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  strict,  would  be  retard¬ 
ed.  (5  stores.) 

Store  Policy  Hampered 

9.  This  system  would  not  work 
very  well  in  connection  with  a  store 
which  has  a  liberal  jX)licy  in  open¬ 
ing  charge  accounts.  Many  of  the 
applicants  they  would  ordinarily 
accept  would  be  refused  credit  ac¬ 
commodation  by  the  central  office. 
In  addition,  a  f>erson  who  might 
be  acceptable  to  one  store  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  another.  If 
the  charga-plate  is  good  for  credit 
purchases  at  every  store  in  town, 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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This  preference  is  more  than  twice  that  for  the  next 
most  popular  brand! 

And  General  Electric  is  working  now  to  build  still 
greater  preference  for  each  individual  appliance,  with 
one  of  the  greatest  advertising,  campaigns  in  our 
history! 

9  “Th«  G-E  House  Party,”  a  sparkling,  "audience 
participation”  daytime  radio  show  available  to 
28,000,000  homes,  five  days  a  week  over  the  CBS 
network  of  142  stations. 

9  Over  670,000,000  individual  advertisements  in 

consumer  magazines  during  194.1.  Real  product 
sdling:,  for  G-E  Refrigerators,  Ranges,  Laundry 


Equipment,  Electric  Sinks,  Electric  Blankets,  Clocks, 
Irons,  Toasters,  and  Coffee  Makers. 

'I'hat's  why  so  many  department  stores  are  planning 
to  feature  the  Jull  line  of  G-E  Appliances  in  postwar 
electrical  homemaking  departments. 

For  further  information,  or  help  with  your  postwar 
plans,  write  to  Department  Store  Merchandising  Sec¬ 
tion,  General  Electric  Co.,  Appliance  and  Merchandise 
Department,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

For  Victory — General  Electric  is  working  night  and  day 
to  back  the  attack.  You  can  help,  too,  by  buying  and 
holding  more  ^'ar  Bonds  than  before. 


y 

pn«  In: 

t  3^  Hous«“  Party,”  every  afternoon, 

i  through  Friday,  4  p.  m.,  E.  ^  .  T., 

i  I  All-Girl  Orchestra,”  Sunday, 

t  l  j  ’  E  VI  .  T.,  NBC. 

,  ^  orld  Today,”  News,  Monday 

I,  I  through  Friday,  6:45  p'.  m.,  E.  Vi .  T.,  CBS. 
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Retail  Opportunity  and  Responsibility 
Meet  in  Postwar  Housing  Plans 

By  Saul  Cohn 

President,  City  Stores  Co.;  Chairman,  NRDGA  Postwar  Committee 


Retailers  can  furnish  new 
homes  at  a  profit  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  the  community 
if  they  use  intelligence  in 
planning  and  restraint  in 
credit-gp’anting. 

IN  a  new  book  called  “A  Million 
Homes  A  Year,”  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Rosenman,  chairman  of  I'he 
National  Committee  on  Housing, 
outlines  a  comprehensive  plan 
which,  if  put  into  practice,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  jjrovitle  proper  housing 
lor  America’s  millions.  The  main 
aim  of  this  plan  is  to  provide 
buildings  w'hich  will  meet  the 
“esthetic  and  economic  needs”  of  a 
large  part  of  the  people.  Specific¬ 
ally,  the  envisioned  plan  is  directed 
toward  providing  decent  housing 
for  families  with  incomes  under 
$2000  a  year.  Jn  the  year  1942 
there  were,  according  to  OPA  esti¬ 
mates.  about  16,800,000  such  fami¬ 
lies.  They  are  among  our  customers. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  homes  for 
those  in  other,  higher  income 
brackets,  are  not  contemplated. 
They  are  indeed.  How'ever,  it  is 
estimated  that  most  of  the  antici¬ 
pated  demand  for  homes— and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  urgent— will  arise 
from  those  in  the  lower  brackets. 
The  total  expected  demand  is 
placed,  variously,  from  a  minimum 
of  750,000  to  a  maximum  of 
1,200,000  units.  The  most  new 
units  we  as  a  nation  ever  built  in 
one  year,  1925,  was  900,000. 

Retailers  can  make  this  housing 
plan  work  and  continue  to  work 
by  cooperating  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  planning  agencies  and 
commissions  concerned  with  the 
housing  problem.  Particularly, 
and  as  a  matter  of  practicality,  we 
should  work  in  close  harmony  with 
our  local  planning  committees, 
those  of  the  community  in  which 
we  do  business. 

We  should  obtain  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  about  the  dwell¬ 


ings  to  be  erected  locally,  from 
the  local  agency:  (1)  types  of  units; 
(2)  arrangement  of  rooms;  (3) 
areas  of  rtxrms;  (4)  equipment  con¬ 
tained  in  units;  (5)  rents  (if  mul¬ 
tiple  dwellings) ;  (6)  carrying  and 
amortization  charges;  (7)  estimat¬ 
ed  cost  of  annual  upkeep,  includ¬ 
ing  heating,  lighting,  and  insur¬ 
ance. 

With  this  factual  information  at 
hand,  including  that  of  the  local 
cost  of  living,  we  can,  with  little 
error,  approximate  w’hat  additional 
debt  burdens  families  of  any  num¬ 
ber  of  members  safely  and  comfort¬ 
ably  can  bear. 

The  Store  Procedure 

Using  this  information  as  a 
guide,  our  interior  decorators  and 
Ituyers  can  lay  in  a  stock  of  house- 
furnishings  and  furniture  which 
would  be  varied  and  elastic  enough 
for  all  practical  tastes  and  at  the 
same  time  economical  enough  for 
all  the  pocketbooks  involved.  In 
addition,  interior  decorators  pos¬ 
sessing  information  on  physical  de¬ 
tail  for  numerous  units— i.e.,  area 
and  arrangement  of  rooms;  statisti¬ 
cal  information,— i.e.,  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  exf)enditure,  w'ould  do  well, 
space  allowing,  to  display  model 
arrangements,  in  replica,  of  varied 
main  pieces  and  extras.  Space  pro¬ 
hibiting,  a  pictorial  catalog  would 
serve  as  a  consumer  guide. 

With  a  know’ledge  of  incomes, 
size  of  families,  average  and  nec¬ 
essary  expenses,  retailers  are  in  a 
|)osition  to  do  invaluable  service  to 
themselves,  their  customers,  and 
the  community  by  not  over-selling 
when  there  is  a  patent  willingness 
of  an  enthusiastic  home  owner  to 
overbuy.  Regardless  of  local  laws 
of  garnishee  which  more  or  less 
guarantee  contracted  debt,  we 
should  not  extend  credit  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  customer  to  pay 
comfortably.  A  debt-ridden  citizen 
is  a  harried  citizen— a  dunning 
creditor  must  pass  on  the  expenses 
of  such  practices  to  other  customers 


—and  the  whole  community  loses. 

For  this  service-to-all,  credit  in¬ 
formation  exchanges  should  be 
established  where  they  do  not  al¬ 
ready  exist,  and  all  such  exchanges 
in  a  given  area  of  new  housing  de¬ 
velopments  should  pool  their  in¬ 
formation.  In  addition,  retailers 
could  provide  charts  in  their  furni¬ 
ture  and  house-furnishing  depart¬ 
ments,  to  which  the  customer  him¬ 
self  would  have  access  and  by 
which,  with  no  embarrassment  to 
himself,  he  could  approximate  the 
overall  total  credit  he  can  obtain 
regardless  of  where  he  buys  or  in 
how  many  separate  places.  Finance 
companies  and  other  money-lend¬ 
ing  agencies  should  also  work  with 
the  retailer  in  this  matter  of  credit. 

A  solvent  community  of  new 
home  owners  is  an  asset  to  the  na¬ 
tion  and  to  the  economy.  In  the-^^ 
final  analysis,  the  prosperity  of  a*^ 
community  is  a  reflection  of  the 
sum  total  of  its  satisfactions.  Plan¬ 
ning  and  erecting  model  houses  is 
a  fundamental  need.  But  houses 
are  material  things  that  do  not  long 
remain  homes,  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word,  when  unwise  buying  and 
selling  make  their  occupants  insol¬ 
vent.  Not  only  will  houses  suffer 
for  lack  of  proper  maintenance— 
particularly  inside— but  the  occu¬ 
pants  will  suffer— also  inside.  No 
housing  plan  can  be  successful  if 
foreclosure  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception— and  in  cities  where 
garnishee  proceedings  are  permissi¬ 
ble,  liens  on  wages  of  debtors  for 
goods  and  furnishings  can  upset 
schedules  of  payments  on  homes 
and  bring  on  foreclosures. 

We  retail  merchants  of  the  na¬ 
tion  can  do  much  toward  helping 
to  bring  about  a  well-housed,  well- 
fed,  well-clothed  postw-ar  America. 

All  it  requires  of  us  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  intelligence  and  restraint. 
We  can  do  this  great  job,  our  part 
of  it,  at  a  profit  to  ourselves  and, 
at  the  same  time,  assure  greater 
satisfaction  to  our  customers  and 
insure  a  better  community. 
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Maybe  the  Smaller  Store  Hasn’t  a  Chance — 
But  Here’s  One  That  Isn’t  for  Sale 

By  C.  iVI.  Swezey 

Swezey  &  Nevins,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


Scared  by  all  the  talk? 
Listen  to  this  “smaller 
retailer.”  He’ll  make 
you  feel  lots  better. 

J  WOULD  rather  be  a  small  town 
independent  retailer  than  any¬ 
thing  else  on  earth.  It’s  a  fasci¬ 
nating  and  satisfying  career  in 
which  you  can  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  life  that  only  Main  Street 
offers.  It  has  its  lighter  side  too.  I 
recall  the  blushing  bride  who,  some 
years  back,  incxlestly  asked  for  the 
lower  half  of  a  shirt.  Heaven  only 
knows  what  makes  a  bride  blush 
these  days,  but  I  know  we  don’t 
sell  it! 

Lately  we  small  retailers,  in  spite 
of  war  bcM)m  business,  haven’t 
smiled  quite  so  much.  We  con¬ 
stantly  read  about  the  ambitious 
postwar  plans  of  the  chains  and 
how  they  hope  to  retain  the  extra 
volume  which  resulted  from  their 
adding  so  many  higher-priced  lines 
in  war  times,  particulars’  in  appar¬ 
el.  .\nd  we  read  alM)ut  the  aggres¬ 
sive  selling  plans  now  in  Ae  works 
by  the  tire,  gas  and  rubber  com¬ 
panies,  as  well  as  roadside  selling  of 
appliances  by  super-markets,  etc.  I 
began  to  woncler  how  all  this 
would  affect  our  store,  especiallv 
as  I  have  recently  received  three 
different  offers  to  sell  out,  lock. 
stcKk  and  barrel.  Would  I  Ix’ 
crushcxl  by  this  coming  avalanche 
of  competition?  1  figured  it  was 
time  to  add  up  the  score  and  let 
me  tell  you  I  feel  a  lot  better.  My 
business  is  not  for  sale! 

First,  I  surveyed  my  position  as 
a  small  town  indepenclent  doing 
something  under  half  a  million  in 
a  town  of  about  10,000.  In  my 
town  the  chains  operate  along  or¬ 
thodox  chain  store  lines,  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar.  No 
frills,  practically  no  services,  and 
a  sales  staff  who  mostly  wrap  it 
up  and  ring  it  up.  It’s  price  compe¬ 
tition  pure  but  not  so  simple,  and 


their  exjxnse  ratio  is  normally  un¬ 
der  mine. 

Clhains  invented,  so  to  speak,  this 
inexpensive  way  to  sell  lower-priced 
sta|>les  and  their  own  private 
brands.  It’s  a  cold,  mechanical, 
inexpensive  melhcHl  of  selling.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  met  a  customer 
who  shopped  at  a  chain  except  on 
a  price  basis  or  txcause  she  knew 
the  manager  personally.  Incident¬ 
ally.  in  our  town  we  have  a  couple 
of  outstandingly  capable  managers, 
but  they  seem  to  lack  the  tools  to 
comjx-te  with  the  well-run  inde¬ 
penclent  except  on  a  price  basis.  By 
close  asscx'iation  with  a  strong  buy. 
ing  office  we  can,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  offset  this  price  advantage  of 
the  chains.  Central  buying  will 
make  unit-control  available  especi¬ 
ally  on  staples  and  cut  down  oitr 
markdowns  and  sjxed  up  our  turn- 
ocer.  By  ccxqx'ralive  buying  we 
will  obtain  larger  discounts  from 
manufacturers  but  I’m  convinced 
we  will  never  face  the  chains  on  an 
c'qual  f(K)ting  as  far  as  price  cotn- 
|X‘tition  is  concerned. 

Advantages  in  Service 

In  my  town,  I  don’t  Ixlieve  you 
catt  tnas.s-sell  style,  cjualily  or  pres¬ 
tige.  As  long  as  some  people  are 
|)rice  conscious  and  sotne  expect 
services  and  exclusiveness  of  style, 
xou'll  never  standardize  retailing. 

Now  if  the  chains  pitrsite  a  trad¬ 
ing-up  policy  after  the  war,  they 
will  have  to  offer  services  and  go 
in  for  elaborate  stores  and  fixtures. 
I'hen  what  happens  to  their  ex- 
|xnse  ratios?  Their  cost  advantages 
over  us  will  become  narrower  and 
narrower.  In  the  last  war,  people 
l-'ecame  investment-conscious.  In 
this  war  they’ve  become  fashion- 
conscious.  .\nd  the  chains  will  have 
a  long,  hard  road  to  convince  cus¬ 
tomers  that  they  sell  authentic 
fashions,  because  in  fashion  more 
enters  into  it  than  the  price  and 
they’ve  been  shouting  price  alone 
so  long. 

If  we  aren’t  going  to  compete  on 


a  chain-store  level,  what  are  we 
going  to  do?  W’ell,  just  get  out 
\()ur  pencil  and  start  to  add  up  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  small¬ 
town  independent.  In  normal 
times  we  offer  warm,  personal, 
friendly  service.  We  deliver,  we 
offer  the  convenience  of  a  charge 
account  and  a  host  of  other  serv¬ 
ices.  Professor  Malcolm  MacNair 
feels  that  after  the  war  we  will  once 
again  witness  a  sharp  increase  by 
consumers  of  their  basic  demands 
for  services. 

Strength  in  Branded  Lines 
When  you  consider  the  people 
helping  us  sell  who  aren’t  on  our 
payroll,  it  takes  your  breath  away 
—almost  every  manufacturer  of  a 
national Iv  advertised  brand.  Their 
own  advertising  staffs,  their  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  their  top-Hight 
merchandising  and  promotion  jxo- 
ple.  I'hey’re  w’orking  for  us  night 
and  clay  in  the  magazines  and 
pajxrs.  on  the  radio,  through 
personal  calls  and  by  mail.  They 
know  that  small  retailers  give  their 
j)r<xluct  the  national  distribution 
which  they  require.  They  know 
that  if  we’re  wiped  out,  their  own 
market  and  freedom  go  out  the 
window  t(M).  If  we  small  retailers 
didn’t  fill  a  necessary  economic 
need,  we  would  have  been  gobbled 
up  long  ago. 

Fake  some  of  the  brands  in  our 
store.  I’ll  name  a  dozen  out  of  two 
hundred  for  examples;  Textron; 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx;  Munsing- 
wear;  Stetson:  B.  V.  D.;  Philco; 
Kroehler;  Prince  Matchabelli;  Cole 
of  California:  Nardis  of  Dallas: 
Kenwtxxl;  McKettrick  Classics. 
Imagine,  they’re  all  on  my  payroll 
at  no  cost,  and  188  more.  Fheir 
publicity  is  a  dynamo  of  selling 
power.  .\nd  we  don’t  begin  to  tap 
as  fully  or  as  efficiently  as  we  could 
this  huge  reservoir  of  power  to  help 
increase  our  volume.  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  for  one  minute  that  these 
manufacturers  could  get  the  prop¬ 
er  distribution  in  small  towns  with- 
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•  Mechanic  . . ,  machinist . . .  adjuster  . . . 
looinfixer  . . . 

Give  Octave  (irej^oire  any  one  of  these 
titles  and  technically  you’ll  be  correct. 
But  if  you  want  to  describe  more  dramat¬ 
ically  this  expert  who  has  seen  4;5  years’ 
Pepperell  ser\’ice,  you’ll  call  him  a  “po¬ 
liceman  of  quality.” 

For  Octave  Gregoire,  along  with 
Pepperell’s  other  skilled  loomfixers.  con¬ 
tributes  heavily  to  the  unvarying  high 
quality  of  Pepperell’s  output.  In  the 


weaving  room  their  knowledge  of  fine 
tolerances  and  exact  sets  is  extremely 
important  to  the  proper  adjustment  of 
the  looms  and  the  weaving  of  the  cloth. 

This  Pepperell  “policing”  of  quality  is 
one  instance  among  many.  It  comprises 
unrelenting  control  of  materials,  methods 
and  equipment.  Add  these  controls... and 
you  understand  why  more  . . 

women  know  Pepperell 
Sheets  than  any  other  H  "yfs  H 
brand  on  the  market  IPABHICSI 


PEPPERELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Of  course,  all  of  these  silent 
partners  aren’t  equally  retail-mind¬ 
ed.  We  still  get  mats  without  copy 
and  copy  without  mats,  and  the 
waste  of  point-of-sale  displays,  etc., 
is  appalling.  But  there’s  no  police¬ 
man  of  quality  like  a  manufactur¬ 
er’s  nationally  advertised  label. 
It’s  the  pledge  of  quality  by  the 
manufacturer  who  is  proud  enough 
of  his  product  to  label  it  with  his 
trade-mark.  For  51  years  we  have 
been  advertising,  promoting  and 
selling  famous  labels  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  our  customers  and  to  our¬ 
selves. 

I  can  hear  some  one  saying, 
“That  bird  writes  as  if  expense  ra¬ 
tios  didn’t  count.”  Again,  from  ex¬ 
perience,  I  know  that  better  selling 
reduces  the  costs  of  distribution. 
So  does  better  advertising,  l)etter 
promoting  and  better  trained  per¬ 
sonnel.  They  all  help  to  increase 
the  unit  sale.  When  this  war  is 
over,  I  know  that  here  is  one  retail¬ 
er  who  is  going  to  surround  him¬ 
self  with  the  l)est  trained,  best  paid 
sales  staff  available.  As  another 
member  of  the  NRDGA,  Donald  .A. 
Fowler,  wrote,  we  should  consider 
payroll  as  an  investment  and  not 
an  expense.  He  says  each  transac¬ 
tion  with  a  customer  is  a  separate 
contact  which  is  either  well  done 
resulting  in  good  will,  or  poorly 
executed  with  its  inevitable  effect. 
Retailing  is  essentially  a  “human” 
business  and  I’m  proud  it  is  my  life- 
work.  My  ambition  is  to*make  my 
store  the  best  damn  independent 
in  the  country.  A  tall  order?  Sure, 
but  as  Browning  wrote,  “A  man’s 
reach  should  exceed  his  grasp  or 
what’s  a  Heaven  for?”  If  you’re  in 
Patchogue,  drop  in  and  we’ll  talk 
things  over. 

Ronald  P.  Bach,  chairman 
of  the  Division  of  Smaller 
Stores,  asked  members  for 
summaries  of  their  wartime 
tax  experience  to  present 
last  month  before  the  Small 
Business  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
Among  the  many  letters  he 
received  was  this  succinct 
appraisal  of  the  necessity 
for  increasing  the  excess 
profits  tax  credit. 


Excess  Profits  Tax  Endangers  Stability 
of  Small  Stores  Postwar 

By  Morris  Sosnik 

President,  Sosnik  &  Sosnik,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


The  federal  excess  profits  tax 
was  originally  devised  to 
drain  off  the  tremendous  war 
profits  realized  throughout  the 
country.  But  it  has  l)een  our  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience  that  in  reali¬ 
ty  it  has  endangered  the  future 
(inancial  stability  of  the  small  busi¬ 
ness  unit  without  adversely  affect¬ 
ing  the  larger  corporations,  which 
have  substantial  base  peritKl  earn¬ 
ings  or  large  capital  investments. 

Our  own  sales  volume  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1941.  The  iti- 
t  rease,  we  feel,  has  not  come  from 
the  inilux  of  war  industries.  We 
have  lost  over  15,0(K)  men  to  the 
armed  forces.  About  .H.OOO  have 
gone  to  other  cities  to  war  svork, 
while  less  than  3,000  have  moved 
into  Winston-Salem.  \\'e  believe 
our  sales  increase  has  resulted  pri¬ 
marily  from  the  years  of  planning 
in  which  we  developed  our  busi¬ 
ness.  In  1941  we  enlarged  several 
departments  and  added  a  new  de¬ 
partment,  spending  about  $20,000 
on  these  improvements.  We  think 
our  sales  increase  was.  due  mostly 
to  these  additions,  and  we  believe, 
consequently,  that  if  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so  we  can  continue 
to  increase  our  volume  after  the 
war. 

Howeser,  we  operated  on  a  very 
conservative  basis  during  the  pre¬ 
war  peritnl,  and  concentrated  on 
getting  out  of  debt  and  building  on 
a  firm  foundation.  Consequently, 
our  profits  during  the  years  19.36  to 
1940  (the  base  period)  were  very 
small,  and  our  management  salar¬ 
ies  were  likewise  small.  As  a  result, 
our  substantial  increase  in  volume 
has  resulted  in  large  profits,  and 
with  a  small  invested  capital  and 
even  smaller  base  period  profits, 
practically  all  our  profits  are  being 
paid  out  in  taxes. 

As  any  sane  business  man  real¬ 
izes,  such  drastic  increase  in  sales 
volume  inevitably  results  in  greatly 
increased  inventories  and  expenses 
in  every  department  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Even  when  sales  volume  falls 
off,  it  will  be  difficult  to  cut  ex¬ 
penses,  inventories  and  the  like  on 


a  commensurate  basis.  Further¬ 
more,  chain  organizations  and 
other  large  business  enterprises 
have  throughout  the  war  period 
been  making  plans  to  invade  the 
fields  of  smaller  merchants  in  cities 
under  100,000  {)opulation. 

Unless  the  smaller  merchants  arc 
permitted  to  retain  some  of  the 
profits  they  arc  now  making— either 
as  increased  excess  profits  credits, 
or  reserves  for  contingencies,  or  by 
some  other  conservative  procedure 
—they  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
coming  competition. 

Our  own  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes  (state  and  federal)  for 
the  current  year  absorbed  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  80  per  cent  of  our  earnings 
for  our  fiscal  year  ended  January 
31,  1945.  We  are  perfectly  willing 
at  all  times  to  pay  our  just  share 
of  the  taxes  necessary  to  finance 
the  cost  of  the  war  and  the  cost  of 
government.  But  we  feel  that  small 
business  units  are  bearing  more 
than  their  just  share  of  the  burden. 

We  are  in  absolute  accord  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  $10,000  ex¬ 
cess  profits  credit  be  increased.  We 
feel  that  a  $25,000  credit  should  be 
the  minimum  and  probably  should 
be  raised  to  $35,000  or  even  $50,- 
000.  If  the  present  tax  rates  pre¬ 
vail,  an  excess  profits  credit  of 
$50,000  would  not  permit  any  cor- 
])oration  to  retain  for  its  own 
future  use  and  security  any  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  profits.  But  it 
would  at  least  enable  the  small 
corporations  to  build  up  some  re¬ 
serves. 

.\s  soon  as  building  restrictions 
arc  removed  we  had  planned  to  en¬ 
large  our  present  building  substan¬ 
tially  and  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
fight  for  survival  against  outside 
competition.  But,  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
retain  more  than  a  mere  pittance 
of  our  profits  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  we  have  simply  been 
unable  to  build  up  any  reserve  for 
this  purpose  or  any  other  purpose. 
Without  adequate  reserves  we  look 
forward  with  great  uneasiness  to 
the  competitive  struggle  we  see 
looming  up  over  the  horizon. 
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AS  SEEN  IN 


^ARALAC,  in  exciting  new  fabrics  and  fashions,  Icontinues  to 
tell  its  story  to  the  millions  of  readers  of  LIFE  MAGAZINE.  Here 
are  two  of  the  most  recent  advertisements  in  the  current  series. 


ARALAC,  INC 


71  Vanderbilt  Avenue  •  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
ARALAC,  produced  by  a  division  of  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION,  represents  but  one  of  the  many  contributions 
this  nationwide  organization  is  making  toward  the  more 
efficient  utilization  of  America’s  agricultural  resources. 

★T.  M.  Res.  II.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Vsfwtms  Ar«  No  "Problom" 

With  thousands  ol  veterans  al¬ 
ready  back  from  the  Eiiro|H-an  war 
theater,  many  of  whom  are  to  be 
released  from  the  armed  forces,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  home  front  this 
month  is  surcharged  with  discus¬ 
sions  of  ways  and  means  of  how  to 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the 
dischargees  to  get  back' into  civilian 
lilc.  Accordingly  we  have  devoted 
the  editorial  content  of  this  issue 
pretty  much  to  a  discussion  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  job  that  now 
is  ahead  for  us  all. 

*  «  « 

Wouldn’t  it  be  like  starting  on 
the  right  foot,  if  we  dropj>ed  the 
word  “problem”  when  we  discussed 
the  veteran  question?  Getting  the 
lK)ys  back  to  work  may  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  an  easy  task,  but  surely  we 
should  not  keep  thinking  of  it  as  a 
“problem.”  It  is  rather  a  “lirst” 
obligation  for  us  to  take  care  here¬ 
of  the  fellows  who  took  such  good 
care  of  us  “over  there.”  If  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  consider  it  a  problem,  it 
surely  will  develop  into  one. 

*  «  * 

The  returning  veteraifwho  needs 
a  little  special  attention  right  now. 
it  seems  to  us.  is  the  chap  who  left 
a  job  of  selling  products,  which 
since  he  went  into  the  army  either 
have  been  frozen  for  civilian  use, 
or  are  in  such  short  supply  that 
selling  is  no  longer  required.  .As  an 
example  take  the  corset  salesman. 
\Vith  corsets  scarce  as  hen's  teeth, 
what  is  available  are  being  hotifriil. 
not  sold. 

*  *  * 

“Reemployment  of  Veterans”  is 
the  title  of  a  comprehensive  volume 
published  by  Time,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers  ol  Time,  Life,  Fortune,  .Archi- 
-'Itctural  Forum.  In  addition  to 
pointing  out  the  responsibility  rest¬ 
ing  upon  private  industry  to  sup¬ 
ply  employment  for  veterans,  its  (iO 
pages  describe  the  procedures  set 
up  by  various  agencies  to  help  the 
veteran  back  to'civilian  life.  Fhe 
magnitude  of  the  job  of  making 


desirable  employment  available  to 
\eterans  is  indicated,  says  the  Inxtk- 
let,  by  an  estimate  that  as  many  as 
80  |>er  cent  of  the  men  in  service 
have  n()  claim  to  a  prewar  job- 
many  had  not  linished  their  educa¬ 
tion-some  were  unemployed  or 
self  employed,  while  others  held 
“temporary”  jobs  as  defined  by  the 
Selective  Service  .Act. 

March  of  Progross 

■Another  expression  we  are  hear¬ 
ing  quite  a  bit  about  these  days  is 
“job  exaluation.”  Maybe  it  is  new 
or  then  again  it  may  be  that  it  did 
not  come  into  wide  enough  usage 
to  reach  us  until  the  country  began 
to  get  reconversion-minded.  .At  any 
rate  it  had  us  confused,  until  we 
found  out  that  it  simply  means  that 
the  fellows  who  go  in  for  those 
things  had  simply  reversed  the 
practice  we  used  so  long  and  with 
prettv  good  success  in  placing  the 
right  man  in  the  right  job.  W'here 
we  used  to  size  up  the  man  first, 
under  job  e>aluation  we  now  sim- 
|)ly  size  up  the  job  and  then  look 
for  the  man  qualified  to  do  it.  Isn't 
that  simple? 

OPA  Goes  On 

We  may  think  we  cannot  live 
with  it,  but  until  the  war  is  over 
and  the  danger  of  unbridled  infla¬ 
tion  is  passed,  we  cannot  live  with¬ 
out  it.  Of  course,  we  mean  the 
Price  Control  .Act  and  OP.A.  It 
seems  certain  as  we  write  these 
lines,  that  Congress  before  this 
month  is  out  will  surely  re-enact 
the  law  at  least  for  another  ye;u. 
Modified,  perhaps,  and  then  again 
perhaps  not.  We  haven't  long  to 
wait  to  find  out. 

"Light  Motai  Era"  Starts  Now 

It  looks  like  aluminum  is  getting 
a  g<M)d  start  in  the  race  for  recon- 
\ersion.  WPB,  without  waiting  h)r 
|uly  1,  is  easing  control  upon  pro¬ 
duction  for  civilian  goods.  Ex|X‘rts 
in  the  field  tell  us  not  to  think 
of  aluminum  merely  in  terms  ol 
pots  and  pans  for  after  the  war  use. 
Someone  has  figured  that  there  are 


at  least  a  couple  of  thousand  items 
that  can  be  made,  and  they  say 
will  be  when  things  get  back  to 
normal. 

Familiar  Ring 

We  may  or  may  not  all  be 
“brothers  under  the  skin,”  but  we 
all  often  react  similarly  under  like 
circumstances.  Twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  retailers,  representing  10  pro¬ 
fessional  associations,  says  a  Paris 
news  dispatch,  met  this  month  in 
France  to  condemn  the  enactment 
of  luxury  taxes  which  run  as  high 
as  18  per  cent  in  some  cases.  (We 
are  still  ahead  of  them  with  our  20 
per  cent  tax  on  furs  and  jewelry, 
etc.)  'Fhe  Fretich  retailers  com¬ 
plained  that  customers  would  not 
understand  and  that  they,  the 
stores,  would  be  blamed  for  the 
price  increases.  Where  did  we  hear 
that  one  before? 

Tax  Roform 

Back  in  the  good  old  U.S.A., 
the  National  .Association  of  .Manu¬ 
facturers  have  jiroposed  that  taxes 
be  reduced  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  postwar  program,  by  cutting 
the  individual  income  lax  10  per 
cent  in  1941);  continue  the  excess 
profits  tax  until  the  japanese  war 
emls;  reduce  the  combined  normal 
surtax  rate  of  40  per  cent  on  cor¬ 
porations  to  32  per  cent  on  '46  in¬ 
come:  increase  the  e.xcess  profits  tax 
specific  exemption  from  SIO.OOO  to 
S25,0(M)  effective  jan.  1,  1945,  to 
help  small  business.  It  urges  that 
the  nuisance  taxes  be  repealed  and 
that  the  government  make  avail¬ 
able  pronqitly  postwar  tredits  and 
refunds  tine  taxpayers. 

Did  You  Forget  L-85? 

Vou'tl  better  look  now,  for  one 
of  \()ur  dolman  sleeve  dresses  may 
be  showing.  WPB  says  if  you  have 
any  such  things  in  stock,  and  they 
say  certain  manufacturers  have 
been  making  them  contrarv  to 
legulations  (L-85) ,  you  had  better 
>  get  permission  before  you  offer 
tl'.ein  for  sale.  We  hope  \\’PB  will 
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...all  go  hand  in  hand  when 
hosiery  is  finished  with 


Because  of  years  of  experience,  constant  research,  modem  facilities  and  an  eye  ever 
alert  to  the  future— it  can  be  truthfully  said  that— Dura^eaii  makes  tAst  ditknncK. 

You  can  see  and  /ee/— finer  tcxture,shecr  loveliness,  resiliency,  softnessand  allur* 
ins  dullness- threads  smoothly  bonded'tosether,  loops  regular— In  truth,  Dura^eau 
imparts  the  "film  of  protection"  which  means  lasting  beauty  plus  miles  more  wear. 


SCHOLLKR  BROS.,  INC. 

AAJrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  ^o^t<nfrs,  Oils,  finishes 
Collins  ic  Westmoreland  Streets,  I’hila.  .'4,  Fa.  •  St. Catharines,  Out 
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not  delay  too  long  in  issuing  clear- 
anres,  for  you  know  just  about  how 
long  it  will  take  to  turn  dolmans 
into  “dead  ducks.”  Then  we  xvill 
have  waste. 

Nor*  of  Comfort 

Like  nature,  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  takes  oft  at  one  end  it  puts 
back  on  the  other.  With  the  dire 
predictions  of  greater  shortages  of 
supply  in  l>oth  coal  and  oil  next 
winter,  OPA  and  WPB  furnish 
some  consolation  in  their  recent 
joint  announcement  that  they  have 
a  program  to  increase  production 
of  men’s  and  boys’  heavyweight 
knitted  underwear. 

Tho  Houm  on  Hw  Hill 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  as  we  report 
in  this  issue,  has  done  a  swell  job 
of  organizing  to  handle  the  read¬ 
justment  of  the  returning  veterans. 
.As  we,  with  great  effort,  climbed 
the  30  or  40  steps  leading  from  the 
business  district  to  the  site  of  the 
.Advisory  Center  where  veteran 
activity  is  housed,  we  could  not 
help  thinking  that  no  HollywcKtd 
producer  with  all  his  magic  could 
conjure  up  a  more  dramatic  setting 
for  such  a  project.  From  its  height, 
sufficient  to  provide  a  wide  pano¬ 
rama  of  the  community’s  business 
activity,  the  .Advisory  Center’s 
home  occupies  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  in  keeping  with  its  economic 
and  social  importance. 

For  Would-Bo  Rotollors* 

Walter  Winchell  might  say,  if  he 
felt  as  we  did  after  looking  over 
the  pamphlet,  “Do  You  Want  to 
Be  a  Retailer?”,  orchids  to  the  Re¬ 
tail  Forum  Committee  of  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Trade  Department  of  the 
Los  .Angeles  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  publishers.  Localizing  the 
subject,  as  it  does,  to  Los  .Angeles 
County,  the  booklet  provides  just 
alx>ut  every  question  and  answer 
that  might  be  expected  to  arise 
when  the  veteran  or  anybody  else 
for  that  matter,  searches  for  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  him  make  the  right 
decision.  The  basic  and  funtia- 
mental  problems  of  opening  one’s 
own  store  are  discussed  under  a 
series  of  headings  in  the  form  of 
questions  as  follows;  .Are  you  the 
right  kind  of  person  to  run  a  store? 
Do  you  have  the  necessary  techni¬ 
cal  skill?  Are  you  financially  pre¬ 
pared  to  open  and  operate  a  store? 


.Are  you  prepared  to  meet  postwar 
competition?  .Are  you  prepared  to 
find  a  suitable  location?  Will  you 
operate  as  an  individual,  partner¬ 
ship  or  corporation?  .Are  sou  pre¬ 
pared  to  comply  with  all  laws  and 
pay  necessary  licenses?  Can  you 
get  the  most  advantageous  rental 
terms?  Do  you  know  just  how  and 
where  to  get  merchandise?  Do  you 
know  how  and  where  to  get  your 
store  help?  Does  the  store  building 
you  have  chosen  meet  your  needs? 
Some  things  you  should  watch  out 
for  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  closes  with  a 
list  of  organizations  in  the  Los 
.Angeles  area  which  will  advise  and 
assist  those  interested.  .Also  a  list¬ 
ing  of  books  and  pamphlets  which 
deal  with  various  phases  of  retail¬ 
ing. 

Other  publications  may  give 
sound  advice  on  academic  and 
trade  problems  that  must  be  en¬ 
countered  in  starting  a  retail  store 
but  none  that  we  have  seen  have 
attempted  to  tie  in  such  general 
information  with  specific  condi¬ 
tions  to  be  encountered  in  a  local 
area.  That,  it  seems  to  us,  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  return¬ 
ing  veterans,  expecting  to  open 
their  own  stores. 

«  *  * 

File  pamphlet’s  paragraphs  on 
financial  problems  arising  from 
the  opening  of  a  store  reminded 
us  of  the  answer  of  a  lawyer  whose 
advice  was  sought  widely  by  mer¬ 
chants  some  years  ago.  He  said, 
“When  a  man  asks  me  alxmt  the 
amount  of  money  it  will  take  to 
open  a  store  I  always  ask  him: 
‘Have  you  enough  to  withstand 
three  lean  years?  If  not.  do  not 
open  your  own  business.  It  has 
been  done  on  less,  Init  the  chatices 
are  all  against  it.’  ” 

ScImic*  of  Siting 

Departing  from  a  practice  of 
long  usage  sometimes  takes  a  lot  ol 
courage— and  that  is  especially  true 
when  it  applies  to  the  procedure  of 
a  well-established  business.  When 
we  wrote  that,  we  were  thinking  of 
the  announcement  from  the 
Minneapolis  Knitting  Works  ad¬ 
vising  that  they  have  decided  to 
change  completely  from  the  age-old 
system  of  sizing  underwear  by 
years  to  sizes  based  upon  actual 
measurements.  This  changeover  is 
the  result  of  a  survey  made  among 


stores,  they  say,  seeking  to  ileter- 
mine  what  improvements  could  be 
made  to  render  sales  easier  and 
more  profitable.  The  outstanding 
retail  complaint  they  found  is  the 
great  variation  of  sizes  in  child¬ 
ren’s  underwear  as  made  by  dif¬ 
ferent  manufacturers."  The  new 
sizes  are  based  on  government 
figures  and  checked  by  the  actual 
measurements  of  a  representative 
group  of  children. 

It  shoiddn’t  take  long  now  to 
tletermine  from  actual  experience 
in  selling  whether  the  old,  rule-of- 
the-thumb  sort  of  way  of  measur¬ 
ing  children’s  underwear  should 
give  way  generally  to  a  more  scien¬ 
tific  method  based  on  actual  meas¬ 
urements. 

Honors  from  tho  Loornod 

James  Cash  Penney,  chairman  of 
tl:e  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  is  one 
of  three  well-known  men  who  this 
month  will  receive  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming  honorary  doc¬ 
torates.  I’he  other  two  are  Fred 
Ci.  Gurley,  president  of  the  .Santa 
Fe  Railroatl  and  Nelson  Trusler 
johnson,  former  .American  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Cdtina  and  minister  to 
Australia. 

Visit  to  tho  Prosidont 

President  Truman  is  extremely 
well  informed  on  the  problems  of 
■American  retail  distribution,  in  the 
opinion  of  Major  Benjamin 
Namm,  president  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  fol- 
Owing  his  visit  this  month  with 
the  President  at  the  White  House. 

“Retailers  in  general  believe,” 
said  .Major  Namm,  “that  the 
country  is  slowly  but  surely  devel¬ 
oping  under  President  I'ruman  a 
unity  of  thought  and  action  that 
will  do  much  to  speed  the  winning 
of  the  war  and  the  preservation  of 
a  just  and  lasting  peace.” 

It  Will  Really  Happen! 

■Sometime  after  October  1,  this 
year,  airplanes  will  lie  displayed 
on  the  sports  goods  fltHtr  of  the 
store  for  men  and  the  first  floor  of 
the  main  store  at  Marshall  Field 
S:  Cx>.  .A  contract,  giving  Field’s 
exclusive  rights  to  Ercou|>e  air¬ 
planes  in  the  greater  Chicago  area, 
has  just  lieen  signed  with  Parks 
.Aircraft  .Sales  and  .Service,  Inc.,  of 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  says  Hughston 
M.  McBain,  president  of  the  store. 
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Every  unit  you  sell  today  must  make  a  real  postwar  friend  for 
your  store.  To  help  you  do  this  friend-winning  job,  Goodall 
has  developed  an  elaborate  group  of  sales  aids. 

Attractive  lapel  tags  help  your  salesmen  do  a  better  selling 
job  by  highlighting  the  product’s  superior  features:  Palm 
Beach’s  coolness . . .  Sunfrost’s  luxurious,  cashmere-like  feel 
. . .  Springweave’s  unequalled  wrinkle  resistance.  The  194$ 
Goodall  model  book  contains  a  valuable  pocket-size  selling 
manual;  if  you  don’t  have  one  of  these  free  model  books  for 
each  of  your  salesmen,  write  today. 

To  show  your  customers  you  sell  reliable  merchandise  of 
which  you’re  proud,  there’s  a  leaflet  in  a  pocket  of  every 
Goodall  suit— explaining  its  advantages  and  how  to  conserve  it. 
A  second  folder  in  each  suit  furthers  your  related  selling  by 
describing  other  Goodall  products  such  as  ties,  boys’  wear,  etc. 

So,  use  these  sales  helps  because  they  turn  customers  into 
friends ...  by  proving  that  Goodall  continues  to  feel  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  long  after  the  goods  is  shipped  to  you.  That’s  a 
big  reason  why  featuring  Goodall  is  good  for  your  store  today 
—and  for  after  the  war. 


America's  Largest-Selling  Summer  Suit 


SUMMER  CLOTHING  HEADQUARTERS:  GOODALL  CO.,  CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 
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Plasties  Review 


A  QUARTERLY  SUMMARY  OF  NEWS  AND  IRENDS  FOR  MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS 


The  U)o-casual  use  ot  the  term 
“plastics”  worries  the  indus¬ 
try.  Its  downright  misuse  has 
recently  been  disturbing  the  Better 
Business  Bureau.  Yet  it  is  realized 
that  “plastics”  as  a  term  of  defini¬ 
tion  is  so  loose  and  ill-defined  that 
almost  any  material  of  synthetic 
origin  can  say  it  belongs  to  the 
family  group.  The  hunt  is  on  for  a 
new  and  better  and  more  definitive 
term;  and  it  may  not  be  very  long 
before  the  word  “plastics”  is  out  ol 
date. 

Writing  on  this  subject  recently 
in  I'he  Journal  of  Catmmerce, 
George  K.  Scribner,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  of  the  Plastics 
Industry,  observed  that  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  an  accurate  descriptive 
name  to  replace  “plastic5”j  is  a 
knotty  problem. 

“  File  plastics  industry,”  lit  said, 
“is  now  going  through  the  usual 
growing  pains  to  be  expected  from 
such  a  rapidly  expanding  trade. 
One  of  these  outstanding  pains  is 


the  lack  of  any  definition  of  plas¬ 
tics  which  will  stand  up  in  the  face 
of  the  constant  stream  of  new  mo¬ 
lecular  arrangements  coming  from 
the  laboratories.  It  has  reached  a 
point  where  practically  any  syn¬ 
thetic  organic  material  which  is  not 
to  be  taken  internally,  is  called  a 
plastic,  and  even  that  limitation 
is  not  too  sure.  I’he  trade  ivatches 
the  newspajjers  with  fear  and  trep¬ 
idation.  expecting  at  any  moment 
that  somebody  will  write  an  article 
about  the  new  plastic  capsules  that 
can  be  swallowed  and  will  auto¬ 
matically  form  new  linings  for 
some  of  the  internal  organs  of  the 
human  being  .  .  . 

“Every  time  the  trade  succeeds 
in  writing  a  definition  which  will 
take  iti  all  the  materials  which  arc 
(ommonly  considered  plastics,  some 
laboratory  comes  along  with  an¬ 
other  variation,  and  the  definition 
has  to  be  changed  to  take  the  new 
arrival  in.  The  latest  definition  is 
very  simple,  provitled  an  adden¬ 


dum  is  tacked  on,  which  will  sav 
something  to  the  effect  that  ‘this 
does  not  mean  btitter  or  lard!’” 

Plastics  and  Fabrics 

Since  the  March  issue  of  this 
Plastics  Review,  several  important 
plastics  developments  affecting 

fabrics  hate  been  announced.  The 
.American  CAnamid  (^o.  presented 
Lanaset,  a  melamine  resin  for  im¬ 
pregnating  wool  fiber  to  prevent 
shrinkage.  [I'he  Btii.LKTiN,  April, 
1945.]  .And  the  plastics-coated 

yarn  called  Plexon,  whose  jHistwar 
]K>ssi  bill  ties  have  been  called 
revolutionary,  was  antiounced  b^ 
Frcydberg  Bros.-Strauss.  Inc.  [The 
Bt'i.i.ETiN,  .May,  1945.] 

*  *  * 

Last  month  Monsanto  Ghemical 
(a>.  publicized  another  develop¬ 
ment,  still  confined  to  military 

uses.  It  is  now  possible  to  apply 
a  vinyl  butyral  coating  to  a  fabric 
in  a  layer  of  such  unprecedented 
thinness  that  the  fabric's  apjM^ar- 


On  every  plastics  item,  buyer  and  salesperson  should 
be  able  t«)  explain  exactly  why  a  plastic  was  used 
in  its  manufacture.  Here  is  an  officer’s  cap  which  can 
be  packed  without  danger  of  crushing.  Its  band 
and  top  lining  are  of  .\ero  Quality  Lumarith,  be¬ 
cause  that  plastic  has  maximum  flexibility  and 
durability  under  all  temperature  conditions.  This 
is  the  quality  that  has  made  it  suitable  for  emkpit 
enclosures  on  aircraft.  By  its  use  the  cap  is  protected 
from  the  wear  and  tear  of  packing,  and  because  the 
plastic  is  impervious  to  perspiration  and  natural 
hair  oils  the  top  remains  tleair  for  a  longer  time. 


(Bancroft  (>ap  Co.;  Celanese  Plastics  Corp.)  The 
dressmaker  buttons  are  of  Tenite  plastic.  .Although 
they  are  mass-produced  they  have  a  hand-carsed. 
antique  hxrk.  TIfis  is  possible  because  the  plastic 
can  be  compression-molded  in  the  required  design. 
.After  molding,  the  buttons  are  dipped  in  a  darker 
dye  which  colors  only  the  surface.  Buffing  imparts 
the  antiqued  appearance— it  removes  the  dye  from 
the  plastics  in  high  spots  of  the  design  and  leaves 
c«)lor  in  the  depressions.  .According  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  the  buttons  can  withstand  laundering  without 
losing  their  color.  (Emmanuel  1).  (ileich;  Tennessee 
Eastman.) 
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•4s««  or*  an  artful  touch  to 
tMs  compact  of  “Lucit*.”  A  dovur  insot 
of  black  capitalIzM  on  the  crystal-door 
boouty  of  “ludto." 


sVtoppei*^ 


o  o  o  means  post-war  sales  for  you  •  .  • 

’TLiUcite”  is  now  serving  our  fighting  forces.  This  tough,  crys¬ 
tal-clear  plastic  is  used  for  bomber  noses,  turrets,  cockpit 
enclosures  on  aircraft,  and  many  other  applications,  because 
of  its  remarkable  combination  of  qualities. 

When  complete  victory  is  won  and  jewel-like  "Lucite” 
brings  beauty  and  durability  to  countless  consumer  products, 
it  will  need  no  introduction  to  the  shopper.  For  in  pre-war 
days  the  trademark  "Lucite”  has  already  joined  the  many 
other  famous  Du  Pont  product  names,  such  as  nylon,  cello¬ 
phane,  rayon,  "Duco”  finish,  which  are  part  of  a  shopper’s 
vocabulary.  "Lucite”  is  a  recognized  mark  of  distinctive  ap¬ 
pearance  and  dependable  quality  in  plastics. 

Manufacturers  are  planning  to  make  liberal  use  of  tags  and 
stickers  to  identify  their  post-war  products  made  of  Du  Pont 
"Lucite”  methyl  methacrylate  resin.  After  victory,  ba  sure  to 
ask  for  this  powerful  sales  help.  It  will  bring  you  the  prestige 
value  of  the  Du  Pont  name,  symbol  of  chemical  leadership. 
And  it  will  enable  your  customers  to  buy  with  confidence. 

The  Du  Pont  Plastics  Bulletin  con¬ 
tains  important  information  that  will 

help  keep  you  informed  on  plastics.  A  C _ 

note  on  your  letterhead  will  bring  you 
the  latest  issue,  and  place  your  nama  on 
our  mailing  list  to  receive  future  copies. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

(Inc.),  Plastics  Department,  Arlington, 

New  Jersey.  \ 

SAVE  SCRAP  PAPER— VITAl  TO  WAR 


Tbo  magic  tporklo  of  "LucHa”  seh  off  this  smart  block 
potunt  l•alhar  handbag.  And  the  durable  handles  of 
tucHe"  are  strong  and  easy  to  hold. 

Thb  trantparant  vanhy  box  of  "Lucite"  is  on  attractWe 
feminme  accessory  for  evening  or  daytime  wear.  Also 
comes  in  colors. 


DU  PONT  PLASTICS 


BITTII  THINOS  POR  BITTII  lIVINa. 
THIOU6N  CHEMISTRY 
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These  are  plastic  shoes,  and  they 
sell  as  a  high-style  item  at  about 
SI 6.  Heels  and  soles  are  made  ol  • 
Aero  Quality  Lumarith  sheet 
st«K;k  left  over  after  airplane 
windows  have  been  blanked  out 
of  the  sheets.  The  clear  material 
is  tinted  in  jewel  tones.  .Selling 
points  aside  from  style  are 
strength,  light  weight,  and  per¬ 
spiration  resistance.  The  sIkk's 
can  be  kept  clean  by  washing  in 
warm,  soapy  water,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  this  is  a  special 
break  for  the  girl  who  wears  leg 
make-up.  (O.  E.  Ihle;  Celanese 
Plastics  Corp.) 

ance  is  virtually  unchanged,  and 
its  “feel”  hardly  altered.  So  coated, 
a  fabric  can  be  wiped  clean  with 
a  damp  cloth.  Once  it  is  free  for 
civilian  uses,  this  new  coating  will 
unquestionably  be  applied  to  dra¬ 
peries,  table  linens,  wall  coverings, 
and  a  host  of  other  fabric  items. 
The  fact  that  it  makes  no  jjer- 
ceptible  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  fabric  itself  is  its  assurance 
of  its  wide  use.  This  quality  is 
also  the  one  that  distinguishes  the 
vinyl  butyral  coating  from  similar 
resins  of  about  the  same  utility. 

The  vinyl  butyral  coating  can 
also  be  applied  to  paper  to  water¬ 
proof  and  strengthen  it.  Being 
both  transparent  and  available  in 
a  wide  range  of  colors,  it  can  be 
used  to  create  unusual  color  effects 
inexjjensively,  by  the  application 
of  a  film  of  one  color  to  a  fabric 
of  another.  With  its  use  a  material 
looking  like  leather,  but  said  to  be 
more  durable  than  leather,  has 
been  achieved.  .Any  grain  can  be 
reproduced  in  this  material. 

Used  by  itself,  vinyl  butyral  film 
has  another  wholly  different  set 
of  possibilities.  Rainwear  of  un¬ 
precedented  thinness  and  lightness 
is  an  example. 

Du  Font’s  Butacite  resin  belongs 


to  the  same  family  as  Mtmsaiito’s 
vinyl  butyral.  Like  vinyl  butyral 
its  best  known  prewar  use  was  for 
the  inter-layer  in  safety  glass.  Now 
Du  Pont  has  given  the  trade  name 
Fabrilite  to  a  line  of  lightweight 
fabrics  treated  with  this  and  similar 
coatings.  Develoj>ed  originally  as 
a  “substitute”  for  rid)bcr-coated 
rainwear  fabrics,  Fabrilite  will  ap- 
jx*ar  in  civilian  use  after  the  war 
lor  table  coverings,  luggage,  lin- 


^riiis  is  the  partial  text  of  an 
arltliess  by  E.  M.  Stcart,  sides 
manager  of  the  Broadway  Depart¬ 
ment  .Store,  la>s  .Angeles,  before 
a  meeting  of  the  P.acific  (a>a.st  .Sec¬ 
tion  <)f  the  S<Kiety  of  the  Plastics 
Industry. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  that  one 
or  more  of  your  industry  dtx's  not 
come  to  us  with  new  items  in  the 
raw,  hardly  more  than  ideas.  We 
are  able  to  give  these -men  valu¬ 
able  merchandisitig  hints,  design 
(hanges,  color  combinations,  pric¬ 
ing  factors,  mark-up  and  discount 
information.  .And,  I  might  add. 
we  are  flattered  at  your  coming. 
Every  top  merchandise  manager 
in  Los  .Angeles  has  his  door  opeti 
ainl  will  be  glad  to  offer  such  help 
as  he  can  to  you  on  basic  design 
and  the  marketability  of  your 
product. 

■As  retailers  we  are  struck  by  the 
lack  of  good,  factual  selling  tools 
for  your  products.  Today,  the 
weakest  link  in  our  selling  chain  is 
the  plastics  link.  .And  utifortunate- 
ly,  when  our  people  come  to  us 
with  (piestions  relating  to  the  be¬ 
havior  of  plastics,  their  points  (d 
weakness  and  excellence,  how  to 
sell  them,  what  claims  can  be  sub¬ 
stantiated,  we  have  no  story  to  tell 
them.  We  need  information. 

Can  you  not  jointly  get  out  a 
pamphlet  telling  the  plastics  story, 
what  they  are,  classes  and  classi¬ 
fications,  uses  and  adaptability? 
Our  training  department  is  Intngry 
for  voiir  help. 

(Euitor’s  Noth:  Pi.astics— .A 

Handbook  for  Rf.taii.f.rs  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  'Fhf  BuLLFTtN  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1944  in  cooperation  w’ith  the 
Society  of  the  Plastics  Industrv,  to 
meet  this  need.] 

When  this  war  started  we  were 
very  apprehensive  of  the  merchan- 


ings,  dress  shields,  and  many  other 
items  which  will  not  fte  damaged 
by  moisture  or  spillage,  and  ran 
be  wiped  clean. 

*  *  • 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
has  announced  a  new  group  of 
plastics  resins  called  Vibron.  Com¬ 
bined  with  spitn  glass  or  other  fab¬ 
rics,  the  new  materials  are  said  to 
have  a  strength  per  pound  etpiiv- 
alent  to  steel. 


disc*  situation.  We  had  visions, 
and  rightftilly  so,  of  empty  shelvi-s 
and  half-cfothed  people.  .At  the 
end  of  three  years  we  are  able  to 
say  that  our  people  are  the  lK*st 
clothed.  I)est  fed  and  l)est  housed 
pe(»ple  in  the  world,  and  iti  spite 
of  war,  have  raised  our  total  over¬ 
all  standard  of  living  very  appre 
ciably.  Why?  Because  of  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  .American  business 
man.  We  are  a  nation  of  watits, 
not  a  nation  of  needs  and  when 
we  want  things  we  are  going  to 
find  a  way  to  get  things.  .And  we 
did.  .At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  war  we  took  an  inventory.  We 
checked  every  single  item  in  stock, 
every  itetn  that  was  new  and  every 
item  that  we  had  in  stock  as  a  con- 
set]  uence  of  war. 

The  story  was  so  dramatic  that 
we  had  meetings  with  all  our 
people  and'  showed  them  our  find¬ 
ings.  We  divided  this  pile  of 
hundreds  of  new  items  into  three 
smaller  piles.  We  called  the  first 
Veteran  Battalions  —  these  were 
old  items  in  tiew  dress.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  tin  cannister  sets  were  gone 
i)ut  the  tiew  cannister  sets  were 
of  decorative  glass  and  very  Ixau- 
tifitl.  The  second  pile  we  tall 
New  .Allies  —  wool  from  .South 
.America,  silver  and  hand-blocked 
prints  from  Mexico,  etc.  The  third 
group  we  called  .Alternate  Regi¬ 
ments.  'Fhis  was  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  our  new  items.  In  this 
group  came  many  new  plastics  ar¬ 
ticles.  There  was  a  new  oratige 
juicer,  made  prewar  of  alumininn 
that  stained,  retained  an  odor, 
was  hard  to  clean,  and  always  was 
bent  out  of  shape.  The  new  juicer 
was  made  of  plastic  in  attractive 
combinations  of  color,  practically 
unbreakable,  stainless  and  costing 
less.  {Continued  on  page  30) 


Th«  M*rchandis«  Mon  Looks  at  Plastics 
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.4boiv:  Cif^rette  box  in  Plexiglas  —  by  Debiti 
of  rwHtvilU,  Indiana.  The  same  fabricator  also 
makes  an  eaually  handsome  box  in  a  longer,  nar¬ 
rower  model. 


Right:  Crystal-clear  Plexiglas  makes  an  attractive 
and  useful  bridge  card  case  that  will  rate  ace-high 
with  shoffers.  By  Vargish  &  Company,  New  York. 


Here  are  tivo  perfect  accessories  to  leisure,  beautifully  rendered  in  lustrous,  crystal- 
clear  Plexiglas  . . .  sure  to  meet  with  universal  approval.  For  the  practical-minded 
lady-of-the-house,  the  many  unique  advantages  of  Plexiglas  will  have  a  special 
appeal:  light  weight,  shatter-proofness—and  permanent  transparency  to  show  at  a 
glance  that  the  makings  of  a  good  game  are  present  and  accounted  for. 

The  irresistible  eye  appeal  and  other  desirable  features  of  the  cigarette  box  and 
card  case  shown  here  are  inherent  characteristics  of  every  Plexiglas  item.  That’s 
why  you’ll  find  an  ever-increasing  variety  of  products  made  of  Plexiglas  after  the 
war.  At  present,  the  supply  for  civilian  merchandise  is  limited,  but  by  anticipating 
your  needs  in  advance,  you’ll  be  able  to  get  some  items  for  early  sales  from  your 


%  Most  Plexiglas  mer¬ 
chandise  is  identified  by 
this  tag,  giving  your  cus 
tamer  information  on  prop¬ 
er  care. 


PLCXICLAS  is  the  trade-mark.  Res.  V.  S.  Pat.  OS.,  for  the  acrylic  resin  thermoplastic  sheets  and  moldinp  powders  manufactmred  by  Rohm  dt  Haas  Company. 
Represrntrd  liy  Tia.  Rohm  y  Hus,  S.R.L.,  Carlos  Pallrfrini  3.11,  Rosnos  Aires,  Argenlina,  and  agents  in  principal  South  American  cities. 


ROHM  &  HAAS  COMPANY 


irASHISGTOy  .SQl!  iKH.  PU !  L  iUELPH  !  A  .5.  PA. 
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It  was  the  orange  juicer  that 
gate  us  the  clue  we  wanted.  We 
studied  this  little  gadget  and  made 
a  catalog  of  its  virtues.  We  were 
in  the  habit  of  calling  these  new 
little  plastic  devices  substitutes. 
Hut  the  word  substitute  is  really 
a  bad  one.  .\  substitute  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  the  real  article  that  is  not 
obtainable;  its  connotation  is  very 
had.  Our  people  in  those  early 
months  got  into  the  habit  of  say¬ 
ing,  “This  is  the  only  substitute  for 
the  thing  you  want  and  we  are 
sorrv.” 

Hut  we  began  to  weigh  the 
athantage  of  these  new  products 
against  the  old.  Who  would  ever 
want  a  dirty,  smelly,  stained,  bat¬ 
tered  orange  juicer  again  even  it 
there  was  plenty  of  aluminum?  No 
one  would.  .So,  without  your  per¬ 
mission,  and  certainly  without 
your  help,  we  dropped  the  name 
sid)stitute  and  l>egan  to  employ 
the  word  alternate.  That  little 
orange  juicer  we  played  around 
with  did  more  to  popularize  pas¬ 
ties  than  anything  ever  done  be¬ 
fore.  It  was  a  new  angle  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  war-time  selling. 

Whenever  an  alternate  can  show: 
(1)  Greater  attractiveness;  (2) 
Equal  or  increased  functionalism; 
(3)  Greater  wearability;  (4) 
Equal  or  less  cost  to  consumer,  that 
alternate  is  here  to  stay. 

I  mention  this  illustration  to 
prove  also  our  great  need  as  re¬ 
tailers  of  more  potent  and  factual 
information.  We  can  do  a  selling 
job  for  your  industrv  if  you  will 
furnish  us  the  tools. 

Precision  in  Moss  ProducHon 

High-precision  drafting  instru¬ 
ments  such  as  slide  rules  and  pro¬ 
tractors  used  to  be  the  product  of 
laborious  hand  work,  and  most  ol 
them  before  the  war  were  imjKnt- 
■ed  from  Ciermany  and  japan.  'I'o- 
day  with  the  help  of  plastics  and 
research  the\  are  on  something  like 
a  mass  production  basis.  Last 
month  Du  Pont  announced  that 
instruments  and  scales  of  Lucite 
are  lieing  produced  for  the  armed 
forces  by  a  molding  process  so  pre¬ 
cise  that  it  permits  tolerances  of 
less  than  five  ten  thousandths  of 
an  inch  between  rite  lines  on  a 
slide  rule.  In  addition,  the  Lucite 
is,  unlike  wood,  not  subject  to 


shrinkage  or  expansion,  so  that  the 
Ionj|  curing  process  by  which  a 
type  of  w(K)d  used  to  be  made  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purjjose  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  rite  advantage  over 
wood  carries  over  into  use— the 
Lucite  will  not  splinter. 

Du  Pont  added  a  progress  report 
on  another  familiar  plastic— nylon. 
Nylon-bristled  paint  brushes  have 
been  supplied  in  enormous  ipian- 
tities  to  the  armed  forces.  Ehe 
production  facilities  will  lie  readv 
and  waiting  for  postwar  cisilian 
demand.  In  use  the  nylon  brushes 
have  outlasted  hog  bristle  brushes 
three  to  one.  .\nd  the  ready  sup¬ 
ply  of  nylon  will  release  the  brush 
industry  from  dependence  on  for¬ 
eign  sources  of  supply,  from  price 
fluctuations,  from  the  stocking  ol 
large  inventories  of  bristles.  All 
the  problems  of  grading  bristles 
and  otherwise  preparing  them  for 
manufacture  will  be  eliminat¬ 
ed.  The  result— a  lower-priced, 
more  satisfactory,  more'  durable 
paint  brush. 

Plastics  Facts  in  Movios 

A  series  of  educational  films  on 
{)lastics  has  been  produced  by  Car¬ 
avel  Films  of  New  York  for  the  Vis¬ 
ual  .\ids  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  'Fhe  work  was  done 
in  cooperation  with  the  Education¬ 
al  Committee  of  the  .Society  of  the 
Plastics  Industry. 

Of  the  12  subjects  in  the  series, 
two  should  be  of  interest  for  use 
in  buyer  meetings.  The  title  of  the 
first  is  “Origin  and  Synthesis  of 
Plastics  Materials.”  It  shows  the 
steps  in  the  conversion  of  a  basic 
material  to  a  resin  and  then  to 
molding  powders,  sheets,  and 
tubes.  It  sketches  the  origins  of 
most  plastics  and  the  various  uses 
(hey  have  in  finished  merchandise. 

The  second  film  is  called  “Meth¬ 
ods  of  Processing  Plastics  Materi¬ 
als.”  This  shows  how  finished  plas¬ 
tics  products  arc  produced,  cover¬ 
ing  briefly  the  various  types  of 
molding  operation,  extrusion,  lam¬ 
ination,  finishing  and  machining. 

I'he  rest  of  the  films  in  the  series 
take  up  the  different  production 
processes  in  detail.  Fhey  are  in¬ 
tended  as  job  training  aids  for 
manufacturers,  and,  while  some 
buyers  may  be  interested  in  them, 
they  are  over-technical  for  general 
merchandising  purposes. 


The  films  will  be  available 
purchase  in  a  couple  of  mouths 
from  Castle  Films,  New  York. 

Roading  List 

.\  great  deal  of  interesting  ma¬ 
terial  appears  each  month  in  the 
plastics  industry’s  technical  and 
semi-technical  publications,  (ien- 
erally  there  is  at  least  one  article 
in  each  of  them  which  department 
store  men  would  find  interesting, 
riiis  list,  however,  is  confined  to 
articles  which  arc  really  essential 
reading.  .\s  it  happens,  all  three 
of  the  articles  recommended  for 
reading  this  time  have  appeared 
in  Modcru  Plastics: 

“Propaganda— .\  I'lireat  or  a 
Hoost”.  Modern  Plastics,  March. 

.V  |)icturc  of  the  problems  that  be¬ 
set  the  plastics  industry  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  misconceptions  abotit 
plastics  which  are  rife  even  in  pre¬ 
sumably  rcspotisible  sections  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  government.  One  held 
taken  up  in  detail  is  shoe-matuifac- 
titring:  others  are  housewares  and 
hardware.  ten -point  program  ol 
sound  education  which  should  lie 
undertaken  by  the  plastics  manu¬ 
facturers  is  outlitied. 

“.Mass  Serving  of  Foods”,  Mod- 
cm  Plastics,  May.  This  is  the  de¬ 
tailed  experience  of  a  large  sup¬ 
plier  of  melamine  tableware  and 
servitig  dishes  for  hospitals  and  the 
aimed  forces.  It  gives  the  facts  the 
(hiiia  and  glassware  buyer  should 
have  about  the  j>roj)erties  of  mela¬ 
mine  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
case  described  it  was  found  that 
the  insulating  properties  of  tnela- 
mine,  plus  special  design  of  the 
containers,  kept  food  hot  or  cold 
for  from  four  to  six  hours.  .Some 
merchandisers  have  been  skeptical 
about  the  prospects  of  plastics  for 
tableware.  Hut  on  the  basis  ol 
this  experience  it  seems  likely  that 
the  melamine  plastic,  whether  or 
not  it  ever  competes  with  china 
for  a  j)lace  on  the  dinner  table, 
will  provide  an  entirely  new  sell¬ 
ing  point  for  |>icnic  ware  and  serv¬ 
ing  dishes. 

“I'he  Case  for  Synthetic  Tex 
tiles.  III,”  Modern  Plastics,  .\pril. 
This  article,  devoted  to  textile 
finishes,  is  the  third  in  a  series. 
The  first,  covering  synthetic  fibers, 
appeared  in  .September,  1944;  and 
the  second,  on  textile  coatings,  in 
February,  1945. 
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Display  This 

Vetera  ns  Discha  rge  Insign  ia 

Plaque 

24  X  24  INCHES 

Do  your  share  to  teach  the  public  the  meaning  of  this 
tiny  emblem  being  worn  so  modestly  in  the  lapel  of 
honorably  discharged  veterans.  Display  this  plaque  as  a 
permanent  tribute  to  their  courage  and  sacrifice.  It  repre¬ 
sents  an  honorable  service  to  our  country ...  it  is  a  badge 
of  courage.  Help  our  boys  be  proud  to  wear  this  hard 
won  emblem.  Available  in  3  designs. 

Wood  Carved  Emblem 
on  Walnut  Design 

On  this  plaque,  illustrated  at  left,  the  emblem  is  carved  in  solid 
wood,  beautifully  detailed,  measures  16'  wide,  14'  high,  1'  deep, 
is  finished  in  gold  bronze  color  and  mounted  onto  a  14  ply  walnut 
plaque.  The  edges  are  beveled  to  show  cross  grain  beauty  of 
many  plies.  Copy  ribbons  are  processed  in  matching  gold  color 
directly  unto  the  walnut  background.  Truly  a  beautiful  plaque  of 
fine  design  and  craftsmanship.  Its  character  and  dignity  will 
make  you  proud  to  hang  it  in  your  office,  lobby,  reception  room, 
shop,  lunch  room,  recreation  room,  etc. 

P-l  1  SO — Single  Units . Each  S29.75 

In  quantity  of  3  or  more . Each  28.50 

Eventually  13,000,000  men  and  women,  who  have  served  America  well,  will  be  entitled  to  wear  this 
emblem.  Many  thousands  are  wearing  it  now,  yet  few  people  recognize  it.  It  is  the  job  of  industry,  business 
and  everyone  on  the  home  front  to  recognize  and  respect  this  emblem  so  that  our  service  men  and  women 
will  be  proud  to  wear  it.  Display  this  insignia  as  a  way  of  saying,  "Well  done  .  .  .  Welcome  heme." 


3-Dimensional 
Presdwood  Design 

Background  panel  is  24'x24'  of  Vs"  durable  Masonite  presd¬ 
wood,  finished  in  a  deep  rich  brown  color.  Emblem  design  is 
reproduced  in  four  gold  tones,  through  halftone,  on  Masonite 
presdwood,  edges  finished,  and  mounted  l'  in  front  of  back¬ 
ground  panel.  Copy  strips  also  in  matching  gold  color. 


M151 — Single  Units . Each  $8.75 

In  quantity  of  3  or  more . Each  8.00 


Flat  Presdwood  Design 

Emblem  is  reproduced  in  four  halftone  shades  of  gold  color  onto 
background  panel  24'x24',  of  i/g'  durable  Masonite  presdwood, 
finished  in  deep  rich  brown  oil  color.  Copy  strips  at  top  and 
bottom  in  matching  gold  color.  This  design  especially  appro¬ 
priate  for  large  coverage  throughout  stores,  plants  and  industrial 


institutions. 

8-1 1S2 — Single  Units . Each  $3.95 

In  quantity  of  10  or  more . Each  3.65 

In  quantity  of  2)  or  more . Each  3.60 

In  quantity  of  50  or  more . Each  3.50 

In  quantity  of  100  or  more . Each  3.35 

In  quantity  of  250  or  more . Each  3.25 


W.  L.  Stensgaard  and  Associates,  Inc. 

Chicago  7,  III. 


346  N.  Justino  St. 


Air  Shipments  Save  More  Than  Time 

By  Glenn  Evers 

Area  Air  Cargo  Manager,  United  Air  Lines 


j 


An  evenday  system  of  ultra-rapid  shipments  can  pare  inventory  invest¬ 
ment  to  a  minimum,  create  more  rapid  turnover,  reduce  markdowns. 


IN  the  final  anah'sis,  air  trans¬ 
portation  owes  its  existence 
primarily  to  a  somewhat  intan¬ 
gible  commodity  which  isn’t  im¬ 
mediately  apparent  on  a  balance 
sheet.  It’s  saving  in  time. 

There  are  passengers,  of  course, 
who  prefer  to  fly  because  they  like 
flying  for  itself.  There  are  others 
who  feel  it  is  a  more  comfortable 
way  to  travel.  But  most  persons 
who  fly  do  so  because  it  shortens 
the  journey,  saves  time. 

But  an  air  express  package  has 
no  feelings.  It  goes  by  air  purely 
because  the  shipper  is  in  a  hurry. 
Now  why  is  he  in  a  hurry?  Why, 
for  example,  should  a  department 
store  or  a  specialty  shop  want  a 
shipment  of  dresses  or  hosiery  or 
shoes  or  any  other  article  of  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  dispatched  by  air? 

It  is  easily  understandable,  of 
course,  why  some  special  shipments 
might  be  made  by  air— re-orders 
on  a  fast  seller,  fill-ins  on  sizes,  a 
gown  for  a  bride,  and  so  on.  But 
when  you  get  beyond  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  get  down  to  day-by¬ 
day  business,  your  analysis  has  to 
go  deeper;  you  have  to  dig  deeper 
into  the  intangibles  and  look  be¬ 
hind  the  figures  on  your  balance 
sheet.  Let’s  do  a  little  ‘probing. 

Stores  Are  Studying 

Quite  a  number  of  air  cargo 
studies  have  been  made  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  others  are  currently 
active.  Alert  management  is  alive 
to  the  fact  that  this  relatively  new 
form  of  transportation,  advanced 
so  greatly  by  the  war,  may  bring 
about  far-reaching  changes  in  our 
social  and  economic  life,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  traffic  mana¬ 
gers,  and  buyers  in  department 
stores  are  no  exception.  They  have 
contributed  many  facts  to  the  air 
cargo  studies  that  have  been  made, 
especially  as  they  apply  to  costs 
and  practicability,  and  we  expect 
to  look  to  them  for  many  more  as 
the  war  ends  and  air  transport  be¬ 
comes  able  to  devote  itself  to 
peacetime  commercial  op>eration. 
In  considering  some  of  the  points 
these  retail  executives— and  others 


—are  thinking  about,  perhaps  we 
can  simplify  matters  by  using  a 
question  and  answer  technique. 

1.  Can  inventory  investments  be 
reduced  through  the  use  of  air 
cargo?  Obviously,  they  can.  Any 
merchant  knows  that  if  he  could 
be  assured  of  delivery  the  following 
morning  of  any  item  he  needed,  he 
would  not  need  to  carry  such  large 
stocks.  The  problem  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  smaller  a  selection 
of  merchandise  he  could  carry  and 
still  attain  the  same  volume  of 
sales.  Here  we  have  the  first  in¬ 
tangible  to  consider.  There  are  no 
yardsticks  with  which  to  measure 
generally  how  much  more  money  a 
merchant  might  make  on  his  in¬ 
vestment  by  reducing  his  inven¬ 
tory.  Every  case  would  have  to  be 
measured  by  itself. 

Sharply  Increased  Turnover 

2.  What  about  inventory  turn¬ 
over?  Whether  you  are  able  to  re¬ 
duce  your  inventory  volume  or  not, 
the  fast  dispatch  of  fast-moving 
items  will  eliminate  any  lagging  in 
sales  through  lack  of  merchandise. 
Inventory  in  transit  represents  six 
to  10  days,  sometimes  even  more, 
on  a  transcontinental  shipment  by 
surface  transp>ortation.  With  the 


speed  of  air  transportation,  mer¬ 
chandise  can  lie  advertised,  dis¬ 
played,  partially  sold,  while  in 
ground  service  it  would  still  be  en- 
route.  Can  you  cut  your  cost  of 
distribution,  again  make  a  saving 
in  investment  through  more  rapid 
inventory  turnover?  Give  it  some 
thought— yours  might  be  a  case 
where  the  dollar  return  would  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

Close  Buying,  Few  Markdowns 

3.  What  about  your  buying  prac. 
tices?  Can  you  eliminate  some  of 
the  “gamble”  in  your  buying?  Can 
you  buy  in  smaller  quantities  and 
re-order  when  items  prove  to  be 
quick  sellers  instead  of  buying  larg¬ 
er  quantities  and  hoping  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  your  buyer  is  good?  Can 
you  buy  closer  to  seasons,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  lower  prices  near  the 
end  of  a  season,  buy  last-minute 
bargains  for  special  sale,  and  so  on? 
It  is  evident  that  you  can  do  these 
things,  but  you  alone  can  deter¬ 
mine  just  how  much  these  intan¬ 
gible  savings  will  be  worth  to  you. 
The  character  of  the  merchandise 
you  sell  will  have  a  distinct  bearing 
here. 

4.  What  about  your  percentage 
of  markdowns?  By  changing  your 
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Equipment  designed  especially  for  the 
fabrication  of  rayon  will  be  developed. 


Rayon’s  two  great  assets,  Conform- 
ability  and  Versatility,  will  be  greatly 
amplified  after  the  war. 

A  closer  cooperation  between  rayon 
chemist,  textile  manufacturer  and  de¬ 
signer  or  engineer,  will  result  in  max¬ 
imum  conformability  of  the  product 
to  its  purpose. 

Special  finishes  will  impart  every 
desirable  quality  to  rayon. 

Blending  of  fibers,  synthetic  with 
natural,  synthetic  with  other  synthet¬ 
ics,  will  bring  the  special  properties 
of  each  to  the  betterment  of  all. 

Industrial  uses  for  rayon  will  be 
expanded— the  vast  tire  cord  field  be¬ 
ing  just  one  among  many. 


These  predictions  point  the  way 
toward  rayon*s  future.  New  meth¬ 
ods,  new  uses,  new  markets  loom 
on  the  horizon.  And  always,  hand 
in  hand  with  the  growth  of  rayon, 
goes  our  rising  standard  of  living. 


WITHOUT  BENEFIT  of  cry  stal  ball 
or  oracle,  we  can  pretty  closely 
foresee  the  future  of  rayon.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  achievements  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  past,  plus  the  great 
progress  made  during  wartime, 
these  predictions  seem  plausible... 


TUBIZE  rayon  corporation  •  2  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y.  •  Acetate  and  Viscose  Rayon  Yams  and  Fabrics 
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inventory  procedures  and  apply¬ 
ing  new  buying  methods  through 
the  use  of  air  cargo,  may  you  not 
be  able  to  sharply  reduce  your 
markdown  {lercentages,  particular¬ 
ly  in  those  departments  where  this 
is  more  or  less  of  a  natural  business 
hazard?  It  is  fairly  easy  to  see  that 
this  is  something  that  can  l)e  ac¬ 
complished,  but  once  more  we  can¬ 
not  generalize  too  greatly  in  com¬ 
paring  the  saving  against  the  high¬ 
er  transportation  costs. 

5.  Can  special  order  departments 
lie  promoted  for  high  value  articles 
—such  as  furs, .for  example— where 
you  could  not  otherwise  afford  to 
carry  an  adequate  stock  of  all  sizes, 
colors,  models?  Here,  especially,  is 
a  phase  of  air  express  which  has 
quickened  the  interest  of  merchan¬ 
dising  managers,  because  they  can 
readily  see  how  such  departments 


tan  be  operated  on  smaller  fixed 
charges,  such  as  rent,  heat,  and 
light,  and  with  smaller  inventory 
investments,  actually  transforming 
articles  that  have  been  largely  un- 
|)roiitable  because  of  excessive  in¬ 
vestments  into  highly  profitable 
lines. 

The  development  of  air  cargo 
has  not  been  so  rapid  as  the  de- 
\elopment  of  passenger  travel  by 
air  for  the  simple  reason  that  air 
transportation  has  been  high-cost 
transportation.  Passenger  travel  in¬ 
creased  rapidly,  because  the  pass¬ 
enger  was  willing  to  pay  a  premi¬ 
um  for  the  time  saved  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  his  trip  less 
wearisome. 

File  war,  however,  has  l>een  a 
great  impetus  for  air  cargo  just  as 
it  has  been  for  passenger  travel. 
Increased  air  travel  volumes  al¬ 


ready  have  resulted  in  substantial 
reductions  in  passenger  fares.  To¬ 
day,  an  air  ticket  from  New  York 
to  C^hicago,  for  example,  costs  even 
less  than  a  first-class  rail  ticket  plus 
an  upper  Ijerth. 

By  the  same  token  it  is  inevitable 
that  air  cargo  rates  are  going  to  l)e- 
come  lower.  In  terms  of  costs,  air 
express  rates  today  are  70  cents 
|)er  ton  mile.  That  is  admittedly 
too  high  for  merchandise  ship¬ 
ments  other  than  those  of  an 
emergency  tiature  or  for  some  spe¬ 
cial  purpose.  But  rates  of  2.’>  cents 
per  tctn  mile  for  plane  load  lots 
are  foreseeable,  ancl  there  are  avia¬ 
tion  engineers  and  traffic  men  who 
confidently  predict  postwar  rates 
of  10  to  15  cents  per  ton  mile. 
Where  air  cargo  rates  may  event¬ 
ually  wind  up,  no  airline  cost  ac¬ 
countant,  no  matter  how  he  niav 
sharpen  his  pencil,  can  prophesy 
with  anv  degree  of  accuracy.  He 
may  be  able  to  come  up  with  a 
pretty  close  gtiess  based  on  the  tyjie 
of  planes  in  service  today,  but  who 
knows  what  eejuipment  the  air¬ 
plane  designer  will  have  for  us  to¬ 
morrow? 

Age  of  Flight  Is  Almost  Here 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  lie 
planes  which  will  have  facilities  es¬ 
pecially  designed  lor  the  transjior- 
tation  of  merchandise  for  retail  de¬ 
partment  stores.  They  may  Ik-  all¬ 
cargo  ships  or  they  may  Ite  com¬ 
bination  passenger-cargo  ships,  but 
they  will  be  equipped  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  handling  of  various  kinds  of 
commcxlities  adapted  to  trans|X)r- 
tation  by  air. 

Fhey’ll  Ik  bigger  ships  than 
those  that  fly  tcxlay,  atitl  they  will 
be  faster.  A  coast-to-coast  schedule 
will  be  flown  in  less  than  10  hours, 
which  means  that  no  location  with¬ 
in  the  l)orders  of  the  United  States 
will  Ik  more  than  ati  overnight 
flight  from  any  source  of  supply. 

The  .\ge  of  Flight  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  all  of  the  terms  of 
tneasurements  are  not  in  dollars. 
No  one,  sensibly,  will  make  any 
claims  that  air  transportation  is 
going  to  revolutionize  the  retail 
dry  gocxls  business.  But  it  is  bound 
to  make  certain  changes  in  mer¬ 
chandising  methods,  and  it  is  tiever 
tex)  early  to  give  thought  and  cem- 
sideration  to  the  change  in  pace 
in  any  field  of  enterprise. 


Air  Cargo  Case  History  —  A  Dress  Shipment 

Here  is  a  hypothetical  case  in  the  future  development  of  cargo  planes. 
.\  dress  shipment  has  been  chosen  for  the  example. 

■Mready  there  has  been  some  development  in  the  shipment  ot  dresses 
on  hangers  instead  of  packing  them  in  boxe?s.  Packing  costs  would  be 
saved.  Just  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  following  table  has  been 
prepared  on  the  cost  of  a  volume  shipment  of  dres.ses  by  rail  express 


as  compared  to  air  express,  illustrating  shipments  from  New 
San  Francisco,  to  Denver  and  to  Chicago: 

York  to 

New  York  to 

Sar:  Francisco 

Denver 

Chicago 

Packing  employee’s  salary 

•S  6.00 

S  6.(H) 

S  6.00 

Package  cost 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

Railway  express  cm  dresses 

108.00 

68.24 

33.44 

Railway  express  on  package  weight 

15.52 

10.66 

3  22 

Unpacking  employee’s  salary 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Totals 

S141.27 

S96.65 

S56.41 

Cost  per  dress 

.171/2 

'.12 

.07 

Time  packing  and  in  transit 

7  days 

5  days 

4  days 

New  York  to 

San  Francisco 

Denver 

Chicago 

Air  express  on  dresses 

,S672.00  .34-16.00 

SI  92.00 

Air  express  on  hangers 

51.24 

34.16 

14.64 

Return  of  hangers— Icl  freight 

2.67 

1.65 

1.17 

Totals 

.3725.91  S481.81 

.S207.81 

Cost  per  dress 

.90 

.60 

.26 

Time  in  transit 

2  days 

1  day 

1  day 

(.Author’s  noth:  This  table  is  based  on  a  movement  of  800  dresses, 
figuring  one  pound  per  dress.  The  packages  for  rail  express  shipment 
were  figured  as  holding  35  dresses  and  weighing  five  pounds  each, 
including  fillers.  The  hangers  were  estimated  at  13  to  the  pound.) 

The  foregoing  table  is  based  on  today’s  air  express  rate  cjf  70  cents 
per  ton  mile.  But  if  you  project  a  rate  of  25  cents  per  ton  mile,  the  air 
express  cost  per  dress  becomes  30  cents  for  San  Francisco.  20  cents  for 
Denver,  9  cents  for  Chicago. 

.Add  the  fact  that  the  dresses  carried  on  hangers  can  arrive  in  better 
condition  than  those  packed  in  boxes,  figure  the  intangibles  previouslv 
mentioned,  and  then  make  your  cost  comparisons. 
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S .  H.  CAMP^WCOMPANY 


JACKSON. MICHIGAN 


Deepest  Thanks 
to  Retailers: 

As  trustees  for  National  Posture  Week,  our  deepest  thanks  go 
to  the  retailers  of  America  whose  effective  support  and  public 
spirited  cooperation  were  important  factors  in  the  coast-to^oast 
success  of  the  event’s  seventh  annual  observance.  May  7  to  12. 

•  *  •  • 

For  seven  years  now  the  good  stores  of  the  country  have  been 

allied  with  the  physicians,  educators,  government  bodies  and  public 
health  groups  in  their  communities  to  stress  the  importance  of 
good  posture  to  good  health  and  physical  fitness. 

This  association  of  the  country’s  leading  retailers  with  National 
Posture  Week  and  its  related  year-round  program  has  covered  a 
tense  and  difficult  merchandising  period  when  the  only  dividends 
from  the  promotion  could  be  prestige  and  the  knowledge  of  an 
important  job  well  done.  It  furnishes  another  example  of  the  whole¬ 
some  spirit  of  community  action  always  displayed  by  the  retailing 
profession  in  response  to  the  calls  of  human  needs,  social  betterment 
and  patriotism. 

In  this  year  of  victory,  with  the  problems  of  peace  and  recon¬ 
struction  looming  in  the  years  to  come,  we  look  forward  to  continued 
sponsorship  of  The  Samuel  Higby  Camp  Institute  for  Better  Posture, 
founded  by  the  late  S.  H.  Camp.  There  will  be  marked  shifts  and 
changes  in  population  and  market  trends,  in  consumer  wants  and 
buying  power,  but  we  all  know  that  good  health  is  the  prime  asset 
of  our  Nation.  In  behalf  of  the  millions  who  are  finding  the  way  to 
better  health,  appearance  and  physical  fitness  through  better  posture, 
we  express  our  warm  gratitude  to  the  country’s  retailers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY 


C.  H.  Fleck,  President 


amp  and  company, 

V'orU;  urs«> 

Offices  in  New  York, 
Windsor.  Oot.,  Londoi 
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International  Business  Conventions  Planned 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


form  an  important  part  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Commissions. 

The  part  which  national  trade 
associations  can  play  in  helping  to 
formvilate  and  carry  out  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  its  Commissions  can¬ 
not  lie  predicted  at  this  time.  The 
possibilities  for  valuable  coopera¬ 
tion  are  numerous.  Members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\sso- 
ciation,  who  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  purchas¬ 
ing  power  and  the  prevention  of 
future  depressions— not  only  in  this 
country  but  throughout  the  world 
—can  rest  assured  that  the  ground 
plans  for  collaboration  on  a  world¬ 
wide  basis  have  been  drawn  with 
the  greatest  care. 

How  intimately  the  Council’s 
program  concerns  such  bread-and- 
butter  business  matters  as  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  consumer  purchasing 
power  can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  promotion  of  full  employ¬ 
ment  is  one  of  its  major  objectives. 
[In  the  deliberations  of  the  draft¬ 
ing  committee,  the  .\merican  dele¬ 
gation.  through  Dean  Virginia  Gil- 
derslee\e,  sought  a  change  of  word¬ 
ing  so  that  the  statement  would 
read:  “to  promote  solutions  of 
problems  relating  to  full  employ¬ 
ment.”  It  was  feared,  she  ex¬ 
plained,  that  the  phrase  “to  pro¬ 
mote  full  employment”  might  give 
the  Council  too  much  power  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
country.  After  discussion,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  members  decided  that  the 
original  phrase  would  not  confer 
such  power,  and  the  American  dele¬ 
gation’s  objection  was  withdrawn.] 

“Full  Employment”  Objective 

The  objective  of  “full  employ¬ 
ment”  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a 
guarantee  of  an  immediate  good 
job  for  every  individual  in  the 
world.  Rather,  it  signifies  coopera¬ 
tion  in  coping  with  the  complex 
and  worldwide  economic  factors 
which  create  depressions,  and 
which  proved  too  much  for  even 
the  most  favorably  situated  nations 
to  deal  with  individually  during 
the  1930’s. 

The  Commissions  studying  the 
important  aspects  of  “full  employ¬ 
ment”  will  have  access  to  informa¬ 


tion  that  should  enable  them  to 
correlate  and  clarify  many  import¬ 
ant  factors.  The  Economic  and  So¬ 
cial  Council,  to  whom  the  Com¬ 
missions  report  their  findings,  will 
have  the  power  only  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  specific  measures 
by  member  nations.  This  leaves 
the  proper  authorities  in  each 
country  free  to  carry  out  the  ob¬ 
jectives  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  particular  nation  and 
to  use  means  that  are  adjusted  to 
the  laws  and  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  already  functioning. 

The  Council,  however,  will  have 


cation  examined  the  training  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  community  to  determine 
what  educational  gaps  must  be 
filled  and  issued  a  directory  of 
courses  and  institutions  to  help 
veterans  and  other  adults  in  find¬ 
ing  the  kinds  of  training  which  the 
schools  of  the  area  can  offer.  The 
insurance  committee  appointed 
from  its  membership  a  number  of 
advisors  who  assist  the  veteran  with 
problems  relating  to  his  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  and  with 
other  insurance  matters.  The 
banking  committee  agreed  upon  a 
common  policy  with  respect  to 
“GI”  loans  and  selected  a  financial 
expert  recently  discharged  from  the 
army  to  give  advice  to  veterans 
upon  loans  and  finances. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  mat¬ 
ters  falling  within  their  own 
spheres  of  activity,  the  committees 
prepare  the  community  climate  for 
an  era  of  peace.  Through  the 
newspapers,  on  the  radio,  in  public 
discussions,  and  by  special  booklets 
and  other  mailings,  men  and 
women  who  have  studied  the  vet¬ 
eran’s  needs  and  who  know  the 
community’s  resources  for  meeting 
them  keep  the  public  informed 
of  both  needs  and  services.  Each 
of  the  cooperating  committees 
elects  its  own  chairman  to  serve  on 
a  guiding  body  called  the  Reem¬ 
ployment  and  Veteran’s  Advisory 
Committee. 

Several  rooms  were  set  aside  in 


the  responsibility  of  calling  lor  an¬ 
nual  progress  rep)orts  that  will  sup¬ 
ply  an  incentive  for  achievement, 
show  citizens  where  officials  are 
evading  their  responsibilities,  and 
jjrovide  a  standard  of  measurement 
for  accomplishment.  Such  reports 
also  will  aid  nations  by  providing 
information  concerning  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  other  countries  in 
achieving  the  desired  aims. 

I'he  results  of  all  these  activities 
will  ultimately  appear  at  the  level 
of  individual  business.  I'hey  are 
conset|uently  the  affair  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  business  man,  and  most 
especially  the  affair  of  the  retailer, 
whose  economic  wellbeing  is  direct¬ 
ly  tied  in  with  that  of  the  rank- 
and-file  citizen  of  his  country. 


the  Bridgeport  Center  as  medical, 
clerical  and  reception  offices;  and 
an  invitation  was  extended  to  the 
\'eterans  .Administration  to  use 
these  rooms  without  cost.  This 
means  that  veterans  can  come  to 
the  Center  to  apply  for  pensions, 
to  seek  vocational  rehabilitation, 
to  secure  medical  treatment,  to 
make  arrangements  for  hospital 
care,  to  claim  the  benefits  made 
available  under  the  “GI  Bill,”  and 
to  deal  at  first  hand  with  an  agency 
charged  by  the  Congress  with  chief 
responsibility  for  administering 
the  federal  statutes  affecting  vet¬ 
erans. 

Space  was  also  made  at  the 
Center  for  a  district  office  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  assist  the  veteran  in 
securing  his  former  job.  The 
Connecticut  Reemployment  Com¬ 
mission,  whose  advice  and  stimula¬ 
tion  had  much  influence  in  the 
development  of  Bridgeport’s  pro¬ 
gram,  was  offered  space  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  representative  who 
could  study  the  operation  of  the 
plan  and  carry  news  of  its  failures 
and  successes  to  other  parts  of  the 
state.  The  State  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service,  which  gives 
aid  to  adults  who  have  disabilities 
not  traceable  to  military  service, 
established  an  office  in  the  build¬ 
ing. 

The  professional  staff  of  the 
Center  includes,  besides  its  direc- 


Bridgeport’s  Community  Veteran  Service 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
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YOU’LL  WANT  TO 
LOOK  AT  TWICE 


nrecognized,  the  Men’s  Furnish-  ing  costs,  overhead,  promotional  effort  and  from  8  to  12  stock  turns  per  year  with  high 
artment  consistently  shows  a  per-  expense  are  at  a  minimum.  mark-on  and  practically  no  mark-down, 

e  record  unique  in  store  operation.  One  reason  for  this  unique  showing  is  Reis  helps  build  steady  business,  repeat 
’  reveal. that  Men’s  Furnishings  national  brand  merchandise.  And  among  business,  profitable  business.  The  chart 
n  very  nearly  the  largest  volume  many  profitable  brands,  the  Reis  trade-  below  gives  the  facts  and  figures,  and  is 
of  any  department.  Net  profit  is  mark  contributes  much  to  this  record  well  worth  a  few  moments’  study, 
itly  high.  On  the  other  hand,  sell-  showing.  For  example,  Reis  Scandals  give  Robert  Roii  ft  Co.,  2  Pork  Avo.,  Now  York  16,  N.Y. 


Why  Men’s  Furnishings  Department  is  one  of  store’s  best 


1Solo«por«q.  ft.— Men’s  Furnish-  O  Not  profit— Men’s  Furnishings  Q  Cumwlotivo  morfc-on —With  the  A  Mark-down  —  Because  of  the 
ings  delivers  a  volume  average  delivers  an  average  net  profit  high  average  mark-on  of  39.9%  ■  type  of  merchandise  featured 

of  $81  per  sq.  ft.  This  compares  of  10.9%.  G)mpare  this  profit  with  the  Men's  Furnishings  department  by  Men’s  Furnishings  mark-down 
with  store  average  of  $51— proof  of  the  4.5%  average  checked  up  by  scores  over  the  store  average  is  extremely  low,  being  only  2.6% 
a  real  selling  job  in  space  occupied.  Men’s  Clothing  department.  of  39.7%.  as  against  a  store  average  of  4.2%. 

How  Rois  helps  boost  Men’s  Furnishings  profits 


ft  to  12  slock  turns  — Even  in 
normal  times,  Reis  Scandals 
enjoy  rapid  turnover — 8  to  12  stock 
turns  a  year.  Men's  Furnishings 
average  is  3.6  turns  per  year. 


O  Mark-on— In  addition  to  rapid 
turnover  Reis  Scandals  give 
you  the  profitable  mark-on  of 
39.5%.  ^ien's  Furnishings  aver¬ 
age  is  39.9%. 


3  Small  invostmont— An  adequate 
stuck  and  display  of  Reis  mer¬ 
chandise  requires  small  space  and 
.-^mall  investment.  Profits  are  large 
in  proportion. 


4  National  advorlising  —  The 

Reis  trademark  has  the  wid¬ 
est  acceptance  in  America  and  an 
active  demand  created  by  largest 
current  national  campaign. 
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Read’s  Answers  Bridgeport’s  Questions 


tor,  a  vocational  adviser  to  give 
information  and  counseling  on 
many  problems  connected  with 
jobs,  an  educational  adviser  to 
help  veterans  in  dealing  with 
schools  and  other  sources  of  train¬ 
ing,  a  social  worker  to  talk  over 
(tersonal  difficulties  and  to  refer 
domestic  problems  to  agencies  in 
the  community  which  can  provide 
suitable  aid,  and  a  psychometrist 
who  administers  tests  of  interests, 
aptitudes,  and  academic  ability, 
rite  principal  objectives  of  these 
advisers  are  to  discover  what  prob¬ 
lems  of  adjustment,  if  any,  the  vet¬ 
eran  may  have  and  to  give  him 
complete  information  about  the  re¬ 
sources  in  the  community  which 
stand  ready  to  sers'e  his  needs. 
The  functions  of  state,  federal,  and 
local  agencies  are  not  usurped  but 
are  supplemented  and  strengthen¬ 
ed. 

Fundamentals  of  a  Sound  Plan 

We  talked  a  bit  with  Dr.  Ham¬ 
rick  about  the  Service  Center’s  plan 
for  dealing  with  veterans  who 
either  wish  to  return  to  retailing 
or  who  are  desirous  of  entering 
upon  a  store  career.  I'he  commit¬ 
tee’s  plans,  he  said,  are  not  yet 
ready  for  releasing.  Certain  funda¬ 
mentals,  he  observ’ed,  however,  in 
his  opinion  should  be  Ijorne  in 
mind  in  setting  up  a  retail  program 
or  any  other. 

First,  he  said,  it  is  important  to 
think  the  question  through  in 
order  to  establish  a  company  poli¬ 
cy  with  regard  to  veterans  looking 
for  employment.  Merchants  should 
decide  quickly  now  what  jobs  are 
available  for  veterans  who  may  be 
disabled,  and  place  each  type  they 
can  fill. 

Second,  personnel  supervisors 
should  be  trained  thoroughly  in 
store  policy.  .-Mso  see  to  it,  he  said, 
that  they  are  well  informed  as  to 
sources  available  to  veterans  for 
help  of  one  kind  or  another— 
government  benefits,  training  and 
schooling  available  at  government 
ex|}ense.  So  many  of  them,  he  said, 
do  not  know. 

Third,  retailers  should  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  community’s  program, 
if  it  has  one,  of  education  and 
training.  Lay  the  groundwork  for 
|x>ssible  work  and  study  programs 
whereby  the  veteran  works  half 
of  the  day  and  studies  the  other 
half. 


TWO  years  ago  in  .April  The 
D.  M.  Read  Company  of 
liridgeport,  Conn.,  adopted  a  war 
baby  project  and  called  it  WINS, 
a  name  originated  by  Fhe  l.adies 
Home  Journal.  WINS  stands  for 
Women  in  National  Service  and 
Read’s  sees  that  it  lives  up  to  its 
name.  When  it  opened  two  years 
ago  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin, 
wife  of  the  Governor  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  and  acting  honorary  WINS 
(hairman,  officiated  at  the  special 
inauguration  ceremony  in  the  store, 
riiere  was  a  special  luncheon  in 
honor  of  the  new  addition  to  the 
Read’s  family. 


In  its  short  lile  of  two  years  the 
W'INS  Information  Booth  under 
the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Ruby 
Brennan  has  seen  15,000  questions 
come  and  go,  answered  satisfactori¬ 
ly.  For  one  year  the  WINS  was  on 
its  own  and  doing  such  a  fine  job 
of  it  that  the  Bridgeport  \Var 
Council  collaborated  and  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  Bridgefxirt  area  are  the 
wiser  for  it. 

Information  on  over  a  hundred 
different  subjects  was  supplied  at 
the  WINS  Information  Booth,  the 
largest  number  of  inquiries  on  an\ 
single  subject  having  to  do  ivith 
information  on  working  a  voting 
machine.  Nine  hundred  and  elev¬ 
en  persons  learned  how  to  split  a 
ticket  with  ease.  Down  the  line  of 


requests  were  recipes  for  practically 
any  course— how  to  shop  lor  two, 
canning,  freezing  and  dehydrating, 
gardening  problems  and  OP.\  price 
ceilings.  Other  questions,  so  nu¬ 
merous  and  varied  that  they  would 
make  an  encyclopedia  look  small, 
found  their  answers  at  the  WINS 
Booth,  t<x>. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  an 
Information  Center,  the  Read’s 
WINS  Booth  collects  funds  for 
the  various  drives  going  on  at  the 
time.  These  collections  are  extra 
and  above  the  store  quotas. 

Read’s  store  windows  are  used 
as  a  continual  medium  of  assistance 


in  the  WINS  movement,  too.  The 
WINS  windows  have  done  much  to 
help  in  recruiting  help  for  almost 
every  form  of  war  effort  in  the  city. 
Each  week  the  window  displays 
emphasize  the  particular  phase  of 
recruiting  going  on  inside  the  store 
at  the  WINS  Booth. 

Every  week  a  special  radio  pro¬ 
gram  is  dedicated  to  WINS  Re¬ 
cruiting  and  interviews  with  volun¬ 
teer  groups.  .Almost  every  clay  in¬ 
stitutional  ads  about  the  WINS 
movements  find  space  in  news¬ 
paper  ads.  In  fact  there  is  little 
Read’s  doesn’t  do  to  support  its 
new  war  baby  in  keeping  Bridge- 
porters  in  the  “know”  about  all 
that’s  going  on. 


COMMUNITY  APVtSOR'^ 
SCPVlCe  CBNTfP 


VX 's  /O'V  At  WINS  BOOTVI 


One  purpose  of  the  WINS  booth  and  windows  is  to  spread  information 
about  Bridgeport's  community  projects.  This  one  called  attention  to 
the  Cloinniunity  .\dviv)ry  .Service  Center  for  veterans,  which  is  fidly 
described  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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ONLY 


cents 


3n  some  old-time  Seu  York  emporiums  special 
tables— forerunners  of  the  island  display — had 
price  signs  above  them,  but  individual  markings 
on  the  goods  themselves  teere  still  to  be  adopted. 


...and  than  Cana  Danniaan  Priea  Markin j 


lost  1  short  time  after  the  periotl  pictured  above — in  the  1880’s 
— merchandise  managers  and  buyers  began  to  feel  the  need  of  tags, 
tickets  and  labels  to  make  sure  that  each  piece  of  merchandise  carried 
Its  pnce.  firmly  attached.  Dennison  worked  closely  with  leaders  in 
the  retail  field  in  helping  to  develop  the  earliest  price  marking 
systems.  And  Dennison  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  marking  practices  ever  since. 


Price  marking  has  come  a  long  way  from  those  gaslit  yesterdays. 
The  price  alone  was  obviously  insufficient  information.  Size,  lot. 
color  and  other  data  found  its  way  onto  tickets.  Hand  endors¬ 
ing  gave  way  to  printing.  Hand  attaching,  to  machine  attaching. 
Couponed  control  tickets  were  introduced.  Re-marking  reduced 
re-ticketing.  But  Dennison  isn’t  stopping  there.  Tomorrow  you 
will  have  even  more  efficient  Dennison  marking  room  equipment. 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  52  HOWARD  SL,  FRAMINGHAMr  MASS. 


WELL-KNOWN 
DENNISON  FEATURES 

Straight  pin,  concealed 
point,  high  speed  operation, 
straight-in  trip,  completely 
mechanically  controlled 
visible  pin  delivery. 


WELL-KNOWN 

DENNISON  POLICY 

Modernization  of  present 
equipment  to  bring  even 
higher  peaks  of  effective¬ 
ness  without  revolutionary 
change-overs. 


1844-1043 


1844-1045 
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Central  Billing  Finds  Few  Supporters 
Among  NRDGA  Credit  Men 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


some  of  the  stores  would  not  want 
the  customers  that  other  stores 
would  take.  Two  other  questions 
which  arise  in  this  connection  are: 

(1)  What  happens  when  the  cen¬ 
tral  office  accepts  an  account  and 
a  store  refuses  to  sell  a  customer 
for  reasons  of  its  own?  (2)  If  all 
customers  get  a  central  charga- 
plate,  but  one  store  doesn’t  want  to 
sell  a  sp>ecific  customer,  how  is  she 
to  be  prevented  from  charging  in 
that  store?  (6  stores.) 

10.  “Load-ups”  become  a  greater 
problem  when  the  customer  has 
her  charge  account  in  practically 
every  store  in  town.  Moreover, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  one 
store  from  selling  the  customer  up 
to  the  entire  limit  which  has  been 
set  for  her  for  all  stores  for  the 
entire  month.  (5  stores.) 

11.  The  cost  of  analyzing  ac¬ 
counts,  making  up  and  mailing 
new  credit  authorization  cards  each 
month,  would  be  terrific.  Many  of 
these  accounts  would  be  inactive, 
or  would  have  changes  of  address, 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  detail 
would  have  to  be  gone  through 


each  month.  Imagine  sending  out 
a  half  million  or  more  statements, 
analyzing  the  accounts  for  new 
credit  cards,  handling  the  dunning 
routine,  adjustments,  changes  of 
address,  jX)sting  of  cash  and 
charges,  all  at  the  same  time.  (4 
stores.) 

12.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  department  store  would  want 
a  central  office  to  have  a  complete 
record  of  its  charge  customers, 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  store 
would  not  have  any  record  at  all. 
.\nother  objection  is  the  fact  that 
a  store’s  investment  in  its  custom¬ 
ers’  accounts  is  lost  when  it  joins  a 
central  billing  plan.  The  combined 
accounts  receivable  of  a  score  of 
stores  would  amount  to  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  and  these  accounts 
would  represent  a  very*  large  part 
of  each  store’s  assets.  A  very 
substantial  bonding  arrangement 
would  have  to  be  set  up  to  cover 
the  risk  of  each  store  in  the  com¬ 
bination.  (4  stores.) 

13.  The  necessity  of  authorizing 
charge  purchases  above  the  floor 
release  limit  would  require  the  use 


of  expensive  telephone  equipment, 
or  some  other  device,  between  the 
central  office  and  the  stores.  Au¬ 
thorization  would  be  slowed  down 
and  the  practical  problem  involved 
in  handling  thousands  of  calls  dur¬ 
ing  peak  periods  would  be  tre¬ 
mendous.  (3  stores.) 

Dishonesty  Danger  Increased 

14.  If  a  person  lost  her  charga- 
plate,  an  individual  finding  it  and 
knowing  that  the  token  was  good 
at  any  store  in  town,  would  be  able 
to  make  impostor  purchases  that 
would  run  up  a  bill  of  a  staggering 
amount.  .Also,  if  a  person  would 
not  give  up  her  charga-plate  when 
her  credit  was  bad,  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  notify  all  the  stores  to 
watch  out  for  it,  and  eventually 
the  black  list  would  be  of  tremend¬ 
ous  proportions.  Twenty  per  cent 
or  more  of  present  store  customers 
forget  their  customer  identification 
cards,  or  just  don’t  have  them. 
Central  billing  would  make  it  more 
difficult  to  handle  these  cases  than 
it  is  now.  (3  stores.) 

15.  Some  stores’  billing  has  had 
better  customer  acceptance  than 
others.  This  advantage  would  be 
lost  with  a  central  billing  plan. 
There  is  also  some  doubt  whether 
the  billing  equipment  used  by  the 
central  billing  office  would  be  able 
to  get  the  statements  out  promptly 
on  the  first  of  each  month.  (3 
stores.) 

16.  The  customer  gets  better 
service  by  dealing  directly  with  the 
store.  As  one  store  explains,  “We 
consider  all  functions  of  a  central 
billing  office  are  store  service  func¬ 
tions  which  we  would  only  handle 
direct  with  our  customers.”  (2 
stores.) 

17.  Customers  would  object  to 
letting  another  organization  know 
about  their  personal  affairs.  (2 
stores.) 

18.  It  would  be  difficult  to  get  all 
merchants  in  a  community  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  such  a  plan.  (2  stores.) 

19.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
savings  would  accrue  in  the  case 
of  large  stores  whose  volume  is 
already  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
employ  first  class  talent  in  the 
credit  department.  The  credit 
manager  of  a  large  store  states,  “I 
don’t  believe  a  central  agency 
would  be  as  efficient  as  a  first  class 


Marshall  Field  Is  Prepared 

(Cbntinued  from  page  20) 


eran  to  carry  out  his  obligation  to 
notify  us  that  he  intends  to  return. 

(13)  To  practice  a  program  of 
periodic  follow-up  of  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  veteran  to  his  job. 

Specific  principles  for  veterans 
who  never  worked  for  us  are: 

(1)  To  exjject  veterans  to  meet 
our  established  specifications. 

(2)  To  absorb  our  share  of 
physically  handicapped  veterans. 

(3)  To  accord  outside  veterans 
normal  employment  rights  and 
benefits. 

(4)  To  work  closely  with  reha¬ 
bilitation  agencies  and  their  on- 
the-job  training  program. 

Naturally,  both  principles  need 
much  elasticity  to  allow  wide  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  rate  at  which  veterans 
return  and  under  the  conditions 
of  general  employment  opportu¬ 


nity. 

If  there  is  much  unemployment 
we  can  exjiect  a  high  per  cent  of 
our  own  veterans  back  and  much 
pressure  to  hire  a  large  proportion 
of  veterans  not  our  own.  In  the 
first  flush  of  an  excess  of  workers 
from  war  plants  and  from  the  army 
it  may  be  quite  possible  to  over¬ 
hire  and  fill  vacancies  which  we 
will  be  forced,  later,  to  back  down 
on.  Careful  quotas  are  a  necessity, 
subject  to  continual  revision. 

The  place  that  retailing  will  oc¬ 
cupy  in  this  reconversion  and  de¬ 
mobilization  of  the  world  places  a 
terrific  responsibility  on  our  should¬ 
ers.  We  must  maintain  level  heads 
and  keep  emotions  under  control. 
False  moves  in  the  critical  times 
ahead  can  precipitate  tensions  and 
emergencies  it  will  take  years  to 
repair. 
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I  LIKE  THIS  dlLL^irS 
SO  EASY  TO  UMOEKSTAMO! 


Streamlined  Cycle  Billing 
Wins  Customers’  Approval 


Alert  retailers  using  Streamlined  Cycle  Billing 
state  positively  that  customer-reaction  is  favorable. 


They  say  a  customer  can  check  her  bill  more  accu¬ 
rately  because  it  gives  her  the  original  sales  slips 
bearing  signatures.  As  a  result,  they  say,  customer 
bill  complaints  drop  as  much  as  75  p>er  cent! 


Your  store  benefits,  too,  of  course! 


Streamlined  Cycle  Billing  stabilizes  personnel, 
speeds  credit  control,  reduces  errors,  frees  floor  and 
storage  space,  and  lowers  the  capital  invested  in 
equipment. 

With  this  cost-cutting  plan,  work  flows  evenly 
without  peak  billing  and  payment  loads. 

Streamlined  Cycle  Billing  is  visualized  for  you  by  a 
/ree  report.  In  it  a  graphic  flow  chart  and  crisp  anal¬ 
yses  probe  every  function  for  your  comparison. 


Automatic  and  completely  electrified,  the  Model  285 
cycle  billing  machine  speeds  volume  production  of 
your  bills  and  accounting  records.  It  is  equally  effici¬ 
ent  for  either  descriptive  or  non-descriptive  billing. 
It  handles  all  billing  of  customers  accounts  and  simul¬ 
taneously  produces  customer  history  records  and 
every  figure  you  need  for  credit  control  and  scientific 
management. 


Phone  your  Remington  Rand  office  for  this  report. 


or  send  the  coupon  below. 


BUFFALO  5,  NEW  YORK 


Please  send  me  without  charge  your  free  report; 
"A  Quick  Picture  of  Streamlined  Cycle  Billing.” 

Name  . . 

Company  . 

Address  . 
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The  Harvard  Report . . . 

Operating  Results  of 
Department  and  Specialty 
Stores  in  1944 

.  .  .  Harvard  University  again  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  study  of  the  operations  of 
department  and  specialty  stores.  Stress¬ 
ing  expense  statistics,  it  is  the  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Departmental  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Operating  Results. 

...  We  suggest  that  you  place  your 
order  now  for  July,  1945  delivery. 

PRICES 

Members  $1.00  per  copy 

Quenfify  Discount  :  1*0  to  99  copies,  25%;  100  copies  or  more,  40% 
Non-Members,  prepeid,  $2.50  per  copy 

To  facilitate  delivery,  please  remit  with  order 
Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax  if  Report  is  to  be  delivered  within  that  city 


.  ORDER  FORM 

Controllers'  Con9ress 

101  West  31st  Street,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  .  copy/ies  of  the  1944  "Operating  Results 

of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores." 

Individual  .  . 

Company  . 

Street  . 

City . Zone  No . State . 


Store  operation,  and  I  believe  it 
would  cost  us  more.”  .\nother 
credit  manager  indicated  that  his 
total  cost  of  opteration  for  credit, 
collections,  accounts  receivable, 
professional  services  and  bad  debts 
for  1941  was  1.66  per  cent  on  net 
charge  sales  in  the  5  to  10  million 
dollar  group.  (2  stores.) 

20.  Customers  may  object  to 
regimentation  because  the  opera¬ 
tion  becomes  too  machine-like.  (2 
stores.) 

21.  One  of  the  keystones  in  retail 
selling  is  comp>etition,  and  charge 
account  service  is  an  excellent 
means  of  giving  effect  to  the  com¬ 
petitive  urge.  For  this  reason  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  effort  to  con¬ 
solidate  credit  facilities  in  all  stores 
through  one  central  unit  would 
succeed.  (2  stores.) 

22.  Stores  with  a  better  than  av¬ 
erage  collection  percentage  would 
suffer  as  the  general  j>erformance 
of  a  central  billing  office  would 
hardly  ever  be  above  the  average 
of  all  store  members.  (2  stores.) 

23.  The  customer  could  be  penal¬ 
ized  through  the  negligence  of  a 
store  in  cases  where,  after  receiving 
a  payment  from  the  customer,  the 
store  lost  the  check  or  failed  to  send 
it  to  the  central  office,  and  the  ac¬ 
count  became  frozen  at  the  central 
office  for  non-payment.  (2  stores.) 

24.  Even  with  central  billing, 
stores  would  continue  to  have  in¬ 
stalment  sales  and  would  therefore 
need  a  credit  organization.  U 
would  also  be  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  a  charge  account  division  in 
the  stores  so  that  it  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  accept  applications 
from  individuals  who  had  been  de¬ 
clined  by  the  central  office.  (2 
stores.) 

25.  Cientral  billing  contemplates 
making  uniform  the  collection  sys¬ 
tems  of  all  stores.  However,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  high  class 
shops  use  entirely  different  meth¬ 
ods  from  the  run-of-the-mill  stores, 
and  there  would  undoubtedly  lx? 
a  conflict  in  this  respect.  (2  stores.) 

26.  Under  central  billing,  it 
would  be  practically  impossible 
for  each  one  of  the  member  stores 
to  have  their  usual  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  enclosed  with  the  one  state¬ 
ment  mailed  by  the  central  office. 
(1  store.) 

27.  Promotionally-niinded  stores 
who  really  do  a  job  going  after  new 
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7™  WAR  LOAN 

Our  purchases  of  War  Bonds 
backed  our  Armed  Forces 
in  the  defeat  of  Germany. 

We  will  back  our  Armed 
Forces  in  the  defeat  of  Japan 
by  purchasing  MORE 
War  Bonds. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 


1945 
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The  M.O.R,  .  .  . 

1944  Departmental 
Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results  of 
Department  and 
Specialty  Stores 

This  report  needs  no  introduction  to 
retail  executives,  consultants,  ac¬ 
countants  and  editors.  Stressing 
merchandising  statistics,  it  is  a  com¬ 
panion  to  the  ''Harvard  Report". 

Since  the  first  printings  of  both  the 
1942  and  1943  reports  were  sold 
out,  it  is  suggested  that  you  place 
your  order  immediately. 

PRICES 

•  Members  $2.00  per  copy 
Quentity  Discount:  6  copies  or  more,  25% 

Non-Members,  prepaid,  $5.00  per  copy 

To  facilitate  delivery,  please  remit  with  order 
Add  New  York  City  Seles  Te*  if  Report  is  to  be  delivered  within  that  city 


ORDER  FORM 

Controllers'  Congress 

101  West  31st  Street,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

Please  send .  copy/ies  of  the  "1944  Departmental 

Merchandising  and  Operating  Results." 

Individual  . 

Company  .  . 

Street  .  . 

City . Zone  No . State . 


accounts,  and  spend  a  lot  of  money 
doing  so,  would  be  handing  all 
other  members  of  the  group  many 
new  accounts  for  nothing.  Hence, 
central  billing  would  destroy  indi¬ 
viduality  and  stifle  competition. 
(1  store.) 

28.  Excess  charges  at  one  store 
would  reduce  purchases  elsewhere. 
(1  store.) 

29.  The  customer  is  encouraged 
to  shop  around  rather  than  to  trade 
with  established  sources.  This 
might  be  an  advantage  for  a  new 
store  but  appears  to  be  a  disad¬ 
vantage  for  the  old  ones.  (1  store.) 

30.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
stores  w’hich  hold  out  against  join¬ 
ing  the  central  billing  plan  would 
gain  a  big  advantage  through  giv¬ 
ing  individual  and  specialized  at¬ 
tention  to  their  customers. 


Veterans  —  Source  of 
Retail  Manpower 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

VVe  should  know  exactly  how  many 
have  gone  from  what  departments, 
the  status  of  those  who  base  been 
engaged  as  replacements,  what  new 
operations  have  come  into  exist¬ 
ence,  what  specific  postwar  plans 
offer  by  way  of  new  opportunities. 

Even  a  perfect  score  on  these 
three  things  is  no  assurance  of  a 
simple  solution  to  the  problem. 
But  they  can  aid  materially  in  the 
intelligent  disposal  of  the  great  ma- 
jority  of  cases  and  permit  greater 
opportunity  for  handling  special 
cases. 

Veterans  Are  Individuals 

Many  large  companies  base  de¬ 
veloped  elaborate  and  detailed 
plans  and  manuals  of  procedure 
for  re-induction  of  service  men— 
excellent  for  their  needs.  But  the 
best  policy  for  most  stores  is  to  have 
no  such  formal  plan.  No  two  em¬ 
ployees  were  identical  when  they 
left  and  no  two  will  be  alike  when 
they  return.  Each  is  an  individual 
and  must  receive  completely  indi¬ 
vidual  and  natural  treatment.  To 
subject  each  to  a  check-list  routine 
reception  and  induction  program  is 
ridiculous.  Of  course,  certain  me¬ 
chanical  details  are  essential.  Cer¬ 
tain  re-orientation  training  is  es- 
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Quick  Congratulations! 


1 


Thousands  of  American  Retailers  have  won  spe¬ 
cial  recognition  for  "distinguished  service"  for 
their  share  in  the  success  of  the  Mighty  7th  War 
Loan!  Now,  like  many  of  our  overseas  heroes, 
taking  time  out  for  only  a  congratulatory  hand¬ 
shake  as  they  move  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific, 
these  retailers  are  busy  planning  new  Bond 
selling  strategies. 


...  then-back  to  ^ 

BIGGER  BOND  VICTORIES! 


Here’s  your  4-point  program  to  pace  your  Bond 
selling  advaurce  to  the  victory  gains  of  our  armed 
forces. 

Regular  Employee  Bond  Buying  helps  employees 
to  sell  more  Bonds!  Encourage  this  systematic 
saving  to  help  tie  the  grasping  hands  of  inflation 
—and  build  the  thrift  habit. 

2  Advertising  is  the  heavy  artillery  of  Bond  sales 
promotion!  Every  line  of  Bond  advertising  is  a 
life-line  to  prosperity  in  the  postwar  world.  Allot 
more  space  to  Bond  advertising. 

2  Bond  selling  Window  and  Store  .Displays  pre¬ 
vent  let-downs  in  Bond  sales!  Use  more  eye¬ 


catching  displays  to  keep  the  urgency  of  Bond 
buying  before  the  public. 

Sell  more  Bonds  by  keeping  your  7th  War  Loan 
Bond  selling  organization  on  the  job!  Maintain 
all  Bond  Selling  Booths  as  essential  "pill  boxes 
against  inflation." 

"Etemedly  keeping  at  it"  is  the  price  of 
continued  Bond  sales — and  the  "uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender”  Bonds  help  to  speed. 
Today  and  EVERY  DAY  buy,  advertise, 
display — and  SELL  War  Bonds! 


The  Treasury  Department  acknowledges  with  appreciation  the  publication  of  this  message  by 


THE  BULLETIN 


"  This  is  an  official  U.  S.  Treasary  advertisement  prepared  tmder  the  amt^ices  of  Treasury  Department  and  XTar  Advertising  Cmueu 
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Wanted,.. 


to  Lease 


ONE  Fur  Dept. 

anxious  to  dominate  its  market 


Are  you  interested  in  becoming  the  dominant 
Fur  merchant  in  your  town?  The  Fur  Department 
we  leased  most  recently  (name  on  request)  in¬ 
creased  its  volume  within  the  year  by  200%. 
Impressive  sales  figures  under  difficult  market 
conditions  were  recorded  also  by  our  48  other 
agencies  and  leased  departments.  We  will  con¬ 
sider  leasing  ONE  more  within  the  next  thirty 
days.  Who  are  "we”?  Evans— .America’s  Largest 
Furriers. 


The  Evans  Fur  Company’s  plan  of  operation 
provides  for  capable  management  by  a  fur  expert 
sent  from  our  headquarters.  It  provides  for  large 
inventory  of  all  fashion-favored  furs— an  inventory 
kept  fresh  and  new  by  the  constant  addition  of 
best  selling  numbers.  .And  you  have  SIZES— not 
alone  the  restricted  range  carried  by  the  average 
store,  but  in  addition— Juniors,  Misses,  Half-Sizes 
and  Stouts. 


Evans’  leased  fur  departments  benefit  by  our 
provenly  successful  merchandising  plans.  Evans 
nationally  famous  designing  and  craftsmanship, 
our  widely  noted  training  of  sales  personnel,  and 
our  liberal,  consistent  and  aggressive  use  of 
■Advertising  builds  your  Fur  Department  institu¬ 
tionally,  not  merely  on  a  One-day  Sale  basis.  An 
Evans-operated  Fur  Department  creates  its  own 
traffic,  thereby  increasing  your  general  store  traffic, 
stands  on  its  own  feet,  accrues  prestige  to  your 
store.  “Proof  of  the  pudding  lies  in  the  eating.” 
We  have  accomplished  all  of  this  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  we  now  operate. 

The  only  demand  we  make  is  that  your  store  must 
have  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  boast  a  reput¬ 
able  position  in  its  community.  Whether  your 
store  be  department  store  or  specialty  shop,  if 
you  are  not  now  commanding  the  lion’s  share  of 
fur  business  in  your  market— and  want  to— let  us 
tell  you  about  the  Evans  leased  department  plan. 


Write,  in  confidence,  to  A.  L.  Meltzer, 
President,  The  Evaiu  Fur  Company, 
36  So.  State  Street,  Chicago  3,  Ill. 


sential.  But  it  can  be  accomplished 
individually  without  making  the 
veteran  feel  like  a  guinea  pig  or  a 
shipment  of  merchandise.  If  an  em¬ 
ployee  was  unfamiliar  with  the  red 
plush  carpet  of  the  executive  suite 
before  entering  service  jt  is  l)oth 
painful  and  mutually  embarrassing 
to  make  him  “walk  the  plank”  at 
9:50  a.m.  on  the  first  day  of  his 
return  to  be  greeted  officially  by  the 
store  president— followed  by  lunch 
at  11:59  with  the  executive  vice 
president. 

We  must  make  easily  available 
to  each  veteran  every  possible  aid 
we  can  provide  to  assist  him  in  the 
readjustment  to  civilian  life.  We 
must  have  at  hand  the  answers 
to  all  his  questions,  and  refresher 
courses  to  meet  his  individual  need 
for  training.  But  it  must  be  as  a 
deep  well  of  refreshing  water  from 
which  he  can  drink  his  fill— not  a 
shower  bath  of  well  intended  but 
unsolicited  “help”. 


Our  Own  House  First 


Until  we  have  fully  discharged 
our  obligation  to  our  own  em¬ 
ployees  in  service  we  are  not  in 
a  sound  position  to  participate  in 
elaborate  community-wide  re-em¬ 
ployment  programs  for  veterans. 
Even  if  we  plan  to  increase  the 
number  of  jobs  for  men  in  our 
stores  it  will  remain  predominant¬ 
ly  a  woman’s  industry.  While  we 
must  do  everything  to  make  our 
industry  as  attractive  as  possible 
to  desirable  candidates,  wholesale 
campaigns  which  commit  us  be¬ 
yond  our  capacity  to  make  good 
can  react  disastrously  on  the  com¬ 
munity  and  up)on  service  men  who 
as  a  group  are  good  p>otential  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  future. 

In  summary— the  returning  vet¬ 
eran  is  a  privilege,  not  a  “prob¬ 
lem.”  The  vast  majority  are  per¬ 
fectly  normal  individuals,  largely 
the  same  personalities  who  left 
our  stores  and  our  communities. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  when  they  left.  They 
are  intelligent  and  reasonable  and 
will  not  expect  the  impossible  if 
we  treat  them  as  individuals.  They 
are  the  best  source  of  necessary 
manjx>wer  and  brainpower  that 
the  retail  industry  could  desire.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  “veteran  problem” 
we  will  make  the  problem— not  the 
veteran. 
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FOR  SALE 

I  Van  Kannell,  six-foot  walnut 
ravolving  door.  Sacrifice. 

SPEAR  &  CO. 

524  West  23  Street. 

New  York  II.  N.  Y. 


LAMSON  TUBES  hove  kept  pace 

WITH  G.  FOX  &  COMPANY... 


Hartford,  Conn. 


G-I  Joe,  Inc. 

(Coutinued  from  page  28) 

lo  «)IFcr  them  and  use  them 
in  connection  with  things  of 
local  human  interest  such  as 
various  drives— boy  and  girl 
scout  activities,  etc.  Get  the 
achantage  of  word  of  mouth 
advertising.  Don’t  feel  you 
must  have  a  daily  or  weekly 
special  and  soon  Ite  classed  as 
a  mark-down  store. 

8.  If  vou  have  done  all  of  these 
things,  you  will  have  custom¬ 
ers  in  your  store.  Now  comes 
one  of  the  important  factors 
— vour  salesjjeople.  They  are 
your  |)ersonal  representatives. 
We  have  agreed  they  will  be 
neat,  pleasant  and  well-man¬ 
nered.  but  this  is  only  half¬ 
way.  They  must  lie  properly 
trained  and  know  all  about 
the  merchandise  they  are  sell¬ 
ing.  This  w'ill  make  for  cus¬ 
tomer  confidence  and  lietter 
salespeople  doing  a  larger  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  for  you. 

9.  A  dangerous  practice  in  many 
small  businesses  is;  “Money  in 
and  out  of  pocket  or  cash 
drawer.”  This  does  not  give  a 
true  picture  of  your  position 
and  makes  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  comply  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  requirements  of  fur¬ 
nishing  tax  reports,  etc.  When 
you  go  into  business  you 
should  know  when  you 
open  your  store  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  just  exactly  what  'your 
cost  of  doing  business  is  that 
day,  whether  you  make  one  or 
1,000  sales. 

10.  To  follow  these  suggestions 
does  not  mean  stopping  up 
your  own  creative  ability  and 
foresight,  but  rather  combin¬ 
ing  yours  with  that  of  people 
who  had  the  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  and  whose  judgment  to 
a  great  degree  has  lieen  right, 
as  evidenced  by  the  success  of 
their  business. 


#  In  1905,  G.  Fox  was  a  great  store  .  .  .  and  a  progressive  one. 
For  in  that  year  a  LAMSON  Tube  System  was  installed.  To¬ 
day — in  1945 — G.  Fox  is  a  greater  store!  Twelve  selling  floors 
of  41,000  sq.  ft.  each  .  .  .  completely  air  conditioned  .  .  .  esca¬ 
lator  equipped  from  basement  to  eighth  floor  .  .  .  2400  employees! 
As  G.  Fox  has  grown,  it  has  expanded  its  tube  system.  Charges 
over  ten  dollars  are  authorized  on  the  eleventh  floor.  Charga- 
plated  sales-checks  up  to  ten  dollars  are  authorized  in  the  tube 
rooms.  Personal  shoppers  employ  the  LAMSON  system  to  buy 
from  expert  order-fillers  in  each  department  for  a  vast  mail  and 
phone  business.  Every  type  of  sale  is  completed  through  the 
tube  system! 


#  Three  tube  rooms — two  in  the  basement,  one  on  the  seventh  floor- 
service  two  hundred  sub-stations!  G.  Fox  chose  a  permanent  store  service 
system — one  that  was  sufficiently  flexible  to  expand  as  new 
needs  developed,  new  floors  were  added — and  today,  forty 
years  later,  an  efficient  mingling  of  new  and  original  equip¬ 
ment  helps  the  store  maintain  its  reputation  as  one  of  the 
^  country’s  finest  department  stores! 


PLAN  NOW  for  the  Future  of  Your  Business 
THE  FREE  BOOK  "Completing  the  Sole" 
SHOWS  HOW.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


LAMSON  CORPORATION 

600  Lomton  St.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Since  1905 


Twelve  selling 
floors  in  the 
beautiful  G.  Fox 
&  Co.  store  ore 
serviced  rapidly 
o  n  d  efficiently 
from  3  tube 
rooms  like  the 
one  at  left.  Ex¬ 
tremely  flexible, 
this  Direct  Serv¬ 
ice  Typie  Centrol 
Desk  con  be 
handled  by  from 
onetoeight 
operotors,  de¬ 
pending  on  the 
volume  of  busi¬ 
ness. 
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What  the  U.  S.  E.  S.  Offers  Retailers 
in  the  Veteran  Employment  Program 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


employer’s  establishment  and  write 
a  Job  Speeilieation  l)ased  on  obser¬ 
vation  ol  the  jol)  as  it  is  performed 
in  that  establishment.  This  Job 
Specification  is  then  availalile  for 
reference  when  tlie  employer  places 
an  order  for  a  worker  in  the  (hxu- 
pation. 

Free  to  Take  Any  Job 

In  order  to  facilitate  their  read¬ 
justment  to  civilian  life,  veterans 
of  \Vorld  W’ar  II  are  exempted 
from  the  manjM»wer  controls  which 
are  in  force  to  insure  elfective  mo¬ 
bilization  of  the  nation's  mainjower 
lesonrces  for  war.  I'he  veteran  of 
World  War  II  is  free  to  take  any 
job  he  chooses,  and  he  may  be 
hired  without  a  Statement  of  .Avail, 
ability.  .An  employer  may  hire  such 
a  veteran  without  regard  to  his 
employment  ceiling.  In  areas  where 
a  labor  shortage  (ontinnes  t<*  exist. 


the  United  States  Employment 
Service  w’ill  offer  jobs  to  veterans 
in  the  order  of  their  im|><jrtance  to 
the  war  program,  but  if  the  veteran 
refuses  such  job  offers  he  may  1k‘ 
referred  to  le.ss  essential  activity. 
Manpower  controls  will  be  relaxed 
for  all  workers  as  soon  as  the  needs 
of  the  war  program  permit,  but  the 
veteran  of  World  \Var  II  will  be 
exempt  from  any  controls  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  retain. 

If  qualified  workers  arc  not  avail¬ 
able  locally,  an  employer  may  re¬ 
quest  the  United  .States  Employ¬ 
ment  .Service  to  place  his  order 
specifying  veterans  in  inter-office 
recruitment,  so  that  qualified  veter¬ 
ans  in  other  communities  may  ap¬ 
ply  for  the  job  o|X'ning.-  In  such  a 
case,  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  .Service  will  make  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  its  war-time  policy  of  ac¬ 
cepting  for  inter-offi<e  reduitmeni 


only  those  orders  which  have  l)een 
assigned  a  priority  Ixxausi-  «)t  iheir 
importance  to  the  war  program. 
The  order  will  Ik?  extended  first 
to  offices  within  the  .State,  then  to 
offices  within  the  Region.  If  it  is 
extended  iK-yond  the  Region,  the 
headcpiarters  office  of  the  War 
.Manpower  Uommission  will  |)lacc 
the  order  in  those  Regions  in  which 
reports  have  indicated  an  available 
supply  of  (pialified  veteran  appli¬ 
cants. 

.An  employer  whose  order  for 
\etcrans  has  been  placed  in  inter¬ 
office  recruitment  must  work  out 
arrangements  with  the  local  United 
States  Employment  .Service  office 
for  referral  and  hiring  of  qualified 
\eterans  who  may  apply.  He  may 
if  he  wishes  send  a  hiring  represent¬ 
ative  to  the  communities  designat¬ 
ed  in  a  recruitment  itinerary 
worked  out  by  the  United  States 
Employment  .Service  or  he  may 
delegate  the  authority  to  hire  to 
the  United  States  Employment 
.Service.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  fol¬ 
low  either  prcKedure,  he  may  ar¬ 
range  for  submission  of  written  ap. 
plications  from  (pialified  veterans 
who  apply.  In  siuh  cases,  he  must 
take  a(  tion  on  the  application  with¬ 
in  24  hours  after  receipt,  so  the 
veteran  does  not  lose  other  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment.  Other 
arrangements  for  bringing  the 
worker  and  the  job  together  nego¬ 
tiated  by  telephone,  telegraph  or 
correspondence,  may  also  lx.'  worked 
out. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  veteran 
to  fill  one  of  your  jobs,  your  Itest 
source  of  assistance  is  your  lixal 
employment  office.  liy  placing 
your  order  with  the  United  .States 
Employment  Service,  you  not  only 
ha\e  access  to  a  large  nninber  of 
veterans  who  are  seeking  employ¬ 
ment,  but  you  obtain  the  services 
of  specialists  who  are  trained  in 
determining  applicant  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  job  retpiirements  and  in 
making  careful  selection  of  work¬ 
ers  who  are  (pialified  to  do  the  job. 
.Above  all,  you  should  avoid  the 
mistake  of  hiring  a  veteran  merely 
out  of  a  feeling  of  sympathy,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  his  (pialifications.  .An 
unsuccessful  job  exjxrience  may 
seriously  damage  the  veteran’s 
chances  for  successful  readjustment, 
as  well  as  being  un])leasant  and 
(ostly  for  you. 


NOW’S  WHEN  YOU  NEED  US 

KiKiing  of  war's  disruptions  means  the 
Ix^iiining  of  peacetime’s  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  problems.  New  stocks,  new  dis¬ 
tribution,  new  inventories,  reconversion 
and  reconstruction  demands— all  these 
make  up  the  situation  that  must  l>e  faced 
by  those  who  have  America’s  future  in 
their  hands. 

•So  deeply  ingrained  in  American  busi¬ 
ness  life  is  (he  necessity  for  adecpiate 
business  and  property  insurance  that  it  is 
(me  of  the  first  things  that  demand  imme¬ 
diate  and  intelligent  attention  of  manage¬ 
ment  in  manufacturing  and  selling.  The 
revolution  in  both  that  is  Imund  to  come, 
calls  for  expert  su|>ervision  of  insurance 
portfolios  imnuKliately. 

The  Insurance  Audit  and  Inspection 
Company  is  the  one  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  I'nited  States  prepared  iioic  to  undertake  such  w(»rk.  In  its 
44  years  it  has  seen  the  conse(|ueucc-s  of  two  major  wars  and  other  minor 
national  economic  disturbances.  These  experiences  have  fitted  it  to  formulate 
and  direct  insurance  (irograms  for  large  and  small  businesses  all  over  this 
country,  so  that  there  are  no  Itxise  ends,  nothing  overlexrked  in  this  most 
important  phase  of  business,  to  sc-e  that  there  is  utterly  complete  coverage 
at  the  lowest  c<rst. 

A  letter  from  vou  will  bring  one  of  our  trained  representatives  to  discuss 
vour  insurance  problems,  at  no  cost  or  obligation.  W’e  usually  save  our 
clients  more  than  our  reasonable  fee. 

INSURANCE  AUDIT  AND  INSPECTION  COMPANY 

Founded  in  1‘>01 

814  HiiiiiC'Maiisar  Building  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 


ALVIN  T.  COATE 
President  and  Founder 
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